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THE BEST FOUNDATION. 


DR. MILLER TELLS US WHY HE HAS GIVEN UP THE 
GIVEN FOUNDATION, ETC. 





USED Given foundation, and liked it better 
» than anything I had previously used. Perhaps 

‘ there was some prejudice about it, and I don’t 

know that I could have proved it was better; 

but the bees took hold of it nicely, and the wax 
in it seemed softer than in other kinds of founda- 
tion—at least, the side walls did. But as you say, 
friend Root, I have given up Given, and for the 
same reason, probably, that others have—simply 
because it’s noton the market. You never offered 
it for sale, and I’m not sure that anybody did; and 
if it had been on the market, I think I should never 
have given up using it—at least, not till last spring. 
If I remember rightly, the Dadants refused to 
make it, because they couldn't succeed in making a 
nice article, and perhaps that’s the reason you and 
others don’t make it. I don’t think I ever saw 
Given foundation as uniform in thickness as that 
made ona mill; but in spite of that, if it had been 
as readily obtained I should have taken it in pref- 
erence to any other up to the time I wasin Medina 
last spring. 

One day while I was sitting in Ernest's corner 
talking, Mr. Calvert came in with a long strip of 
foundation, and said, with a smile beaming all over 
his pleasant face, ‘We've made a discovery;”’ and 
then he showed us the foundation. Judging from 
its looks alone I should prefer it to the Given, and I 
xot a lot of it; but owing to the failure of the sea- 
son it has never been used. 

COMMON SENSE IN DOCTORING. 

Il am heartily glad, friend Root, that your wife, or 

somebody else, is bringing you to your senses. { 


— 


Perhaps you remember how Il urged with all my 
might that the lounge was the medicine you need- 
ed; and I think sometimes you rested yourself wl:en 
exhausted, by rushing about outdoors just about in 
the same way thata drink of whisky would have 
rested you. 

But I can hardly see how the tired housewives 
are to follow your advice to rest before dinner. 
In most cases (ask your wife if [am not right) the 
attention of the wife and motheris urgently need- 
ed in getting the meal ready up to the time of sit- 
ting down tothe table, and we hardly want to eat 
without the presence of the mother at the table; so 
where is the chance for the nap before dinner? 
But an after-dinner rest can be taken; and upon 
this the husbands, sons, and daughters should in- 
sist. I know an old lady who takes a snooze every 
day after dinner, sitting in her chair, and her 
daughter worries that there is just so much delay 
in getting the work done up. It is not unkindness, 
hut ignorance, on the part of the daughter; for if 
she understood that that snooze is just lengthen- 
ing so much the life of a fondly loved mother, the 
old lady would find herself forcibly taken and laid 
upon a bed for a more comfortable nap; and wo be 
to the one who should wake her! Two of the pre- 
vailing feminine sins are making up a bed as soon 
as itis vacated in the morning,and rushing at the 
work as soon as dinner is over. 

KEEPING QUEENS OUT OF SECTIONS. 

I wish I knew the place to which friend Howell, 
on page 623, refers. I don’t remember distinctly 
about it, but this much I know: That very rarely 
does a queen trouble the sections (so rarely that it’s 
hardly worth considering), and there is no secret 
about it. I am not sure that I have any thing to do 
with the matter. The slat honey-board, I suppose, 
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is something of un obstacle; the presence of sepa- 
rators may help, although I have notrouble without 
separators, and the distance of the sections from 
center to center (about two inches) also helps. 
Still, | have not bad trouble, even with 1'-inch sec- 
tions. Some say the queen goes up to lay drone 
eggs because there is no drone comb below. I have 
generally no drone comb below, but then the sec- 
tions are filled with worker foundation. So in my 
case, the conditions are, the slut honey-board, sep- 
arators, and two-inch sections filled with worker 
foundation. I suspect that the essentials are the 
honey-board and full-sized starters. Possibly if the 
brood-chamber is too much contracted, the queen 
might be forced up. 
THE BEE-KEEPER’S HAT. 

Ihave worn one nearly all summer, and I like it 
better than the five-cent hat, which is high praise. 
The women-folks prefer the five-cent hat because 
of its more drooping babit, thus making them less 
sunburnt; but I don’t think there is any thing 
wicked in being sunburnt. 


GETTING A GOOD CROP IN ANY SEASON. 


There you go again, friend Root, riling me by 
your remark on page 637: ‘‘Give us aman with 
sufficient energy and enterprise, and he will have a 
crop, no matter what the season may be.”’ Now, I 
had this spring the best lot of bees I ever had, and 
never worked harder to have every thing in good 
shape, and never had less to reproach myself with 
as to my own management, but I have no crop. 
Colonies that were strong and in good condition in 
the spring, and have continued so right along, have 
gained not a pound; and when I open them, the 
vacant, uncapped cells at the top of the brood- 
combs stare me in the face. Now, will you tell us 
the management or ‘energy and enterprise" that 
would secure acrop in such a case? Heretofore 
my lack of energy may have been at fault; but 
with the present season of drought I plead “ not 
guilty.” C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, III. 

Look here, old friend! aren’t you a little 
cool about taking the position you do, that 
tired housewives can not doctor without med- 
icine, as I have been recommending? Im. 
agine the husband or a child saying to the 
mother of the household, ‘*‘ Dear mother, we 
are well aware that your life would probably 
be spared to us fully ten years longer if you 
could take a short nap just before dinner: 
but the way we are situated, I think you will 
have to do the best you can; and when you 
die we shall have to get somebody else to 
take your place. We can not Soasitiy spare 
you to take your nap, the way things are 
now; but may be you might get some qui- 
nine, or some sort of bitters, of the doctor, 
that would strengthen you up alittle. It is 
quite likely that it will not enable you to 
live any longer in the end, but you see it is 
quite impossible that we should spare you 

or even twenty minutes, just before dinner 
time.” I want every husband, every son, 
and every daughter. to read the above and 
ponder on it. Has it not some sort of appli- 
cation to the state of affairs in your house- 
hold ? — I declare, friend M., I entirely for- 
got all about you when I made my sweeping 
assertion. If I should take it back now, you 
would all say I did it out of respect to pres- 
ent company, and then the rest would all 


laugh, and the matter would be worse off 
than if I let it alone. Why,is it indeed 
true you did not get any honey at all in any 
one of your apiaries ? 1 will tell you what 
the trouble is: You have too many colonies 
in one location. Dr. Mason, you know, rec- 
ommends only ten in one place ; or, at least, 
if he did not say that, it was something to 
that effect. Now, may be if you try again 
with a small number of colonies in a good lo- 
cality you will conclude I was pretty nearly 
right, after all. 
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GIVEN FOUNDATION. 





THE REASON WHY FRIEND HEDDON HAS GIVEN IT 
UP. 





N ‘page 610, in your foot-notes to friend Hutch- 
inson’s article, you call upon me to state 
what may be my present idea of Given comb 
foundation, and why I do not handle it now, 
and why I have changed my mind, etc. How 

simple, seemingly, complex problems appear, when 
fully understood! After all I have written and 
said in favor of the Given press, had I changed my 
mind, after more experience, it would have been a 
duty to have publicly stated the change, and the 
reasons for it, and a duty which I should have 
promptly and pleasurably fulfilled. Now, if you will 
look over my writings you will find that, while | 
have always given a decided preference for the 
press, as a means of making wax into foundation, 
I have given the foundation only a little prefer- 
ence, at the same time saying that the best rolled 
foundation was good enough for any one. The 
difference is slight, but it has always been, with us, 
in favor of the Given foundation. 

I have worked no less than seven roller mills, 
of four different makes, and nearly as many differ- 
ent Given presses, and to-day I would use no other 
machine than the Given press. My preference for 
it, for speed, ease of operation, etc., is radical. 
Now, why don't I use it? Why, because I don’t use 
any. Well, why don’t I dealin Given foundation? Be- 
cause I can’t buy it in large quantities at wholesale 
rates. I tried to do so, before I adopted the Dadant 
foundation. No one makes it to wholesale, in suffi- 
ciently large quantities to supply me. Some one 
might agree to, but fail. I can’t fill orders with 
promises. I preferred to become one of Dadant’s 
jobbers. I will tell you why. 

1. They make a most excellent article of rolled 
foundation. It is made upon honor and judgment. 

2. They are almost specialists (please remember 
that I always plead for specialty), and that greatly 
aids the fact that their work is nearly perfection, 
and that they arealways ready to fill orders prompt- 
ly. 

3. These men are so honest and fair in deal, that 
no energy need be expended in watching and weigh- 
ing after them. They seem to have found out that 
honesty is truly the best business policy, and they 
appear to feel that there is no pleasure to the heart 
in injustice. They seem to recognize the fact that 
virtue is its own reward. I can’t agree with many 
of their mechanical deductions, but I do most 
heartily indorse their integrity, and their consisten- 
cy in its adoption and use. In this special sphere, I 
hold this firm as worthy of the position of a guiding 
star to our fraternity. 





I used to think, and it was nearer true then than 
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now, that the ownership of from 40 to 50 colonies of 
bees warranted the purchase and use of a comb- 
foundation machine; but since the many improve- 
ments in its nanufacture, [have found that such 
is not the case. You are very well aware, that not 
only special skill is required, but special room and 
fixtures, und plenty of it: and although I now have 
between five and six bundred colonies, und use 
foundation in full sheets everywhere, and sell 
about ten times as much as I use, I prefer to pur- 
chase rather than to make my foundation, devoting 
more time and energy to other departments. When 
I look at the extremely low prices of your counter 
goods, I do not forget that specialty in manufac- 
ture has done much to aid inventive genius in so 
cheaply supplying us. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., Aug. 22, 1887. 

Friend H., you have given Dadant & Son 
a pretty big puff ; but Iam glad to see it, 
because I think they are deserving. In re- 
gard to buying foundation instead of mak- 
ing it for forty or fifty colonies, if I am 
right it depends a good deal on how much 
spare time the owner has. Where he has 
not as many irons in the fire as you and I 
have, friend Heddon, but, on the contrary, 
has spare time, especially in the fall and 
winter, he can make very good wages in- 
deed in making his own foundation, and 
supplying his neighbors for several miles 
around, even if he does not make a business 
of furnishing supplies and shipping toorder. 
Since you speak of it, I believe I have never 
heard any one say that he ever sent an or- 
der for foundation to the Dadants, and it 
was neglected or delayed. 
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PREPARING FOR WINTER. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE TELLS US HOW TO DO IT AND 
WHEN TO DO IT. 








HAT prince among bee-keepers of twenty 
years ago, Elisha Gallup, once wrote that 
August and September were the months in 
which to prepare bees for winter; and after 
the experience of last fall and winter (which 

winter was the worst season for bees ever known 
in this locality, they being confined to their hives 
on the summer stands for five months without 
flight), I am ready to agree with Gallup exactly. 
A year ago Icommenced getting the bees ready in 
August, finishing in September, and I never had 
bees winter as well during a severe winter in ail of 
my 18 years of experience. Aslam again getting 
ready for next winter, I thought perhaps some of 
the readers of GLEANINGS would like to know how 
I did it. By beginning at this date to put all in 
readiness as far as possible, | give the bees a 
chance to get their stores for winter placed just 
where they wish them, so that, by the middle of 
October, they are ready to go into that quiescent 
state so conducive to the best results. Working 
along this line, I proceed as follows: 

I go to each hive, open it, and carefully remove 
each comb, noting the amount of bees, age of 
queen, square inches of brood, and pounds of hon- 
ey. The pounds of honey are found by weighing a 
few combs of varying fullness till the eye getsso 
trained that every comb can be counted off as to 
weight of honey with an accuracy approaching 





perfection, while the square inches of brood is 
gotten by measuring a few different-sized patches, 
when it is easy to estimate it afterward. The age 
of the queen is told by looking at the last year's 
record, if her wings are clipped; if not clipped, 1 
know she is of the present year's rearing, as the 
wings of all my queens are clipped in fruit-bloom, 
and the amount of bees is told by observing their 
appearance on the combs. When I go over the 
hives in this way, | have some pieces of sections so 
that, as soon asa hive is closed, I can write down 
all about the condition of the inside. The piece of 
section may read something like this: ‘“* Aug. 20, 
1887; 201bs. honey; 450 sq. inch. brood. Bees, plen- 
ty, with good Italian queen, reared in '85."” 

This piece is now laid on top of the honey-board 
or quilt tothe hive, and the cover put on, when two 
little flat stones are putonthe cap to tell me that, 
inside said hive, they are short of honey, but have 
brood to spare. For instance, if the stone is at the 
front right-hand corner, it says, short of honey; if 
at the left back corner, it says. brood to spare; if at 
the right back corner, it says, honey to spare; and 
if at the left front corner, it says, short of bees and 
brood; while, if all is as I wish it for winter, a stone 
is placed in the center of the cover. In this way 
I make these little stones tell me, ata glance over 
the apiary, just what each hive contains, so that it 
is now but afew minutes’ work to go over the yard 
and equalize all so that eachis in asimilar condi- 
tion for winter, when the little stones are taken off 
and slipped under the bottom-board of the hive, 
where they belong when not in use. If any are 
still short of stores (25 lbs. is what [ allow each colo- 
ny) after equalizing, I feed to make up the de- 
ficiency, generally using honey, as | prefer it to 
sugar stores after repented trials. As I write this 
out it looks like a long tedious job, and the readers 
of GLEANINGS will doubtless say that, rather than 
go through all this operation, they will simply lift 
the hives as heretofore and “ guess” that all bave 
enough to carry them through. But to handle 
three or four hives is to become an expert; and if 
the readers will only try it they will soon find that, 
after a little, they can count off honey, brood, and 
becs, as fast as they can handle trames, which, to- 
gether with the satisfaction of Knowing just what 
each hive contains, will never allow them to go 
buck to the “ lifting-guessing "’ plan again. 

Then I bave also learned a new plan of uniting 
nuclei or queen-rearing colonies for winter, so 
thut they can be ready early instead of being ooly 
poorly fixed at best when left till October, as they 


usually are. It is this: 

The latter part of August, select the strongest 
ones from the lot, or as many as you desire to win- 
ter, and go to the others and take all buta little 
brood away trom them, dividing said brood among 
those selected for winter. In doing this I take all 
the bees along (less the queen) that adhere to their 
frames. These frames of bees and brood are set 
right in the selected hives, and so far 1 have not 
had a single bee or queen killed. The bees hatch- 
ing from this brood are the ones which go through 
the winter, and I like uniting in the brood form 
much better than in the bee form. The bees left in 
the now small nuclei are ysed up, and mostly die 
of old age by the time lam through queen-rearing 
for the season. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Aug. 18, 1887. 

I believe, friend D.,the substance of the 
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above has been given us before—possibly 
some years ago; and it is quite interesting, 


to me at least, to know that you have made | 


no material change in your manner. Very 
likely no change is needed, especially if it is 
successful. I think Lshould prefer the slates 
to the pieces of sections and little stones you 
use. Perhaps the plan is the best one for 
you, however. Ernest suggests, while I am 
dictating this, that the stones have an ad- 
vantage over the slates, inasmuch as they 
can be seen quite a distance away, and this 
surely is a valuable point. In case of your 
sickness or absence, however, it might be a 
little difficult for a new hand to get the hang 
of the meaning of the stones placed in dif- 
ferent positions. Doesn't a heavy wind 
tumble them off sometimes?—Youy plan of 
uniting colonies is similar to the one we 
have used for many years, only I should 
make the attempt to put, in some colony 
near by, the old bees which are left, because 
I felt sorry for them if for no other reason. 


cr 
OUR P. BENSON LETTER. 


P. Benson A. B.S. His Cattlelog & Prise List 
Kontinude. 


HUNNY STRAINERS—$1.25. 

§ HESE air made of table cloths kairfoolly wore 
to the rite thickness, soze to strain the hun- 
ny throo and leave the dead bees & bee bred 
in the cloth. This is less than the cost of 
mateerial, without chargin enny thing for 

the trubbel of havin them wore down, but thay ar 
offered at this low prise for ashort time to intro- 
juice them. 

HUNNY BOXES—®5 cts. 
Flattened by the 100 - - - - - $5.25. 


{) 
COBM EXTRACTERS. 


Cobm extracters, per pair . - - - $ .50. 

These extracters is yused to lift the cobms out of 

the hive, soze not to git stung. By taking it at nite, 

when the bees kant see to fly, the most timmid ken 

extrack the cobms out of the hive without a sting. 
TIN PANS FOR SWARMING—$ .50. 

These pans is construckted ackordin to the latest 
improovements of moddern sighents, with thair 
acowstick propperties intensyfide & condenst, soze 
to maik a moast outrajis nois whareby the bees is 
injuiced to lite moar promp than enny other nois. 

3-PLY BEE-MITTENS—$1.30. 

These mittens bas never bin noantofale. Thay 
ar made of three thickness of sheepswool, & giv 
curridge to the opperrater so he ken go at the bees 
with undanted bravery. 

RESEAT FOR HUNNY—8$2.00. 

This reseat ken maik the finest hunny out of 
harmless mateerials to be found in evry fammaly, 
sitch as shooger, wotter, glew, starch, & so forth. 
The ingrediences doant cost to eckseed 5 sents a 
pound, makin the prophet grate. If this is soled at 
(25) twenty-five sents its a clean prophet of 20 sents. 
You ken eezy maik 200 pounds in a day besides 
dooin the chores, and this wood be forty (340) dol- 
lers aday, or neerly fifteen thousand a yeer. The 











exack amount is $14,600 dollars. Asl have oanly a 
| fue of these reseats you better send soon. 
WURM ANNIGHHIGHLATER.—$ .75. 
| Next to the moth miller the wax wurm is the 
wurst ennemy on the subject to the bee. Whena 
swarm is took up the wax wurm gits into the cobms 
| and eats them up, and it’s so hard to find and pick 
them out that I have devised a implement entitled 
the wurm annigbhighlater whitch is automatic in 
its axion, and gits out the last wurm. 





P. BENSON’S WURM ANNIGHHIGHLATER, 


DRIED TANZY, PER PACKIDGE.—§ .25, 

To rub on hives to maik swarms stay. 

Olways send a little more than the prise, to allow 
for flucktuashen in the market. If enny of my 
customers is dissatisfide the munny ken be cheer- 
foolly refunded to me. 

In riting letters of inquiry, inclose yure real 
name, not nesserly for publickashen but as a garn- 
tea of good faith. Also a postidge stamp. 

P. BENSON, A. B. 8. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—EELL oO 
ON THE RIGHT PLATFORM. 


OUR FRIEND J. M. JENKINS ON THE SUPPLY-BUSI- 
NESS. 


RIEND ROOT:—The honey season has proven 
a failure for surplus with me, but I think the 
bees will have plenty for winter. We hada 
drought. in April and May, and that is when 

| our best honey is gathered, and it is the 

main crop. They are doing as well in summer as 
usual, but they can’t make any surplus of it, and it 
isnot much good any_ way. But ‘the harvest” 

with me in the supply-business has been fair, and I 

am satisfied. I have taken in about $1500, or about 

double what I did last year, and I think my pros- 

pects for doubling it again next year are good. I 

am now building an addition to my factory, that I 

may have more room. 

My business here is small and insignificant com- 
pared to yours and probably others’; but I feel sure 
of success after two seasons’ experience, and I am 
willing to put more intoit. Ihave learned how to 
greatly reduce expenses and thus increase the 
profits, and the end is not yet. I might also say, 
that Ihave made only one enemy that I know of 
among my customers, and I don’t know whether he 
failed to answer my last letter for shame or anger, 
and I don’t know how he feeis now. l always do 
my best to please, and give satisfaction, and if dit- 
ferences arise (as they surely will) I do any thing, or 
offer any thing, to satisfy the customer. I am sim- 
ply trying to follow the teachings of A. 1 Root, and 
of Him who said, “ Do unto others as you would 
have others do unto you.” I never want any man 
to feel that he didn’t get his money’s worth of me, 
or that I goetthe best of himina bargain. I make 
as prompt shipments as possible; and if I have to 
delay the shipment more than 24 hours, I explain at 
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once and let the customer know what to expect. 
In our inexperience we have a few times left out 
parts of a shipment, as rabbets, or pieces of frames, 
and I always forward the same by postage or ex- 
press paid, and apologize. Friend R., that is the 
kind of * platform "' Tl am running on. I tell you all 
this because I am under everlasting obligations to 
you, and I feel that you havea right to know what 
lam doing. [ might also add, that I decline credit 
to all alike. J. M. JENKINS. 
Wetumpka, Ala., Aug. 23, 1887. 
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BEE-KEEPING AS A LIFE BUSINESS. 





©. C. MILLER GIVES US SOME EXCELLENT FACTS IN 
REGARD TO THE MATTER, 





nothing but a bee-keeper, when he might 

be successful in almost any line of busi- 

ness he should undertake.” Such expres- 

sions I have heard, when, so far as I could 
see, the only reasons for it were that it was thought 
the man might make more money at some other 
business than bee-keeping. I am aware that too 
much has been said of the bright side of bee-keep- 
ing in the way of urging every one into it, and I 
have protested against it; forin nine cases out of 
ten, the person who chooses bee-keeping as his life 
business, merely for the money there is in it, will 
meet with disappointment. But for once I want to 
take the other side, and say something in the way 
of urging the choice of this business upon a cer- 
tain class. Here is a youog man about to settle 
down in life. His college course of study is per- 


Wg seems a pity he should settle down into 


haps finished (and I would urge upon every young | 


man to get a collegiate education, whether he ex- 
pects to spend his lifein apiary, farm, counting- 
house, or pulpit); and the question is, whether bee- 
keeping shall be his vocation. He has aptitude for 
the business; what little experience he has had in 
it has been successful; and he would really like to 
spend his life at it if he thought he could make as 
much money at it as at merchandise, albeit the 
confinement of a merchant's life is not to his taste. 
But the matter of money stands first in considera- 
tion, and he decides in favor of mercantile life. My 


young friend, you are making a mistake. In the. 


tirst place, it is by no means certain that you will 
be one of the successful merchants. But suppose 
you are, and that you make double or ten times us 
much money as you could at bee-keeping. You go 
on at your business, looking forward tothe time 


when you can retire, and enjoy life. There are | 


events that may hinder the realization of your ex- 
pectations. You may not live long enough. If 
you do, you will find that your tastes have some- 
what changed, and that the life to which you have 
for years looked forward with bright expectations 
is mainly a disappointment. On the other hand, if 
you follow your inclinations, and adopt the pursuit 
of a bee-keeper, there is no necessity for looking 
forward to a certain time in the future for your en- 
joyment of life. You can take your enjoyment as 
you go—mixed, it is true, with pain and toil, but 
stilla life of enjoyment. You have one important 
advantage over the merchant: your outdoor life 
gives you a physical vigor he can not enjoy. He 


has poorer food than you, even if he eats from the | 
same dish, for he has not the same hunger to spice | 


it. The mere fact of existence is a pleasure toa 


| perfectly healthy animal, be he man or beast; and 


the man who eats his food with a thorough relish is 
the better man for it, physically, mentally, and per- 
haps morally and spiritually. 
HIGH VERSUS LOW SALARIES. 
There is another view that is worth taking, and 
it applies to all callings—bee-keeping or what not. 


| Compare two positions in life. A man in Chicago 
| has a salary of $2000, and his brother in a country 


village has one half as much, $1000. Which has the 
better place? Perhaps the Chicago man, perhaps 
not. Throwing aside all other considerations, and 
taking just a dollar-and-cent point of view, if the 
country man’s annual expenses are $600, and those 
of the city man’s $1700 (and there may be that dif- 
ference, even when each seems to be living equa!ly 
well), the result will be that the country man will 
lay by one-third more annually than the city man, 
in which case the $1000 salary will be better than 
the 42000. Suppose, however, that the annual ex- 
pense in the city is $1500, and $600 in the country. 
In this case, $500 is annually saved out of the $2000, 
and $400 out of the $1000. Is the salary that clears 
the $500 one-fourth better than the salary that 
cleers the #4007 And it is tothis particular point 
I want to call the especial attention of the young. 
Nine out of ten of the young will be dazzled by the 
larger salary; and when to this is added -the larger 
annual saving, the question is definitely settled in 
their mind. If they think far enough ahead they 
may find a factor they have omitted from the prob- 


| lem. When the time comes to retire from service 


it may never come, and it may be forced upon 
one before he desires it—when this time comes, the 
city man will be so fixed in his habits and mode of 
living, his family in their social circle, that he 
must continue his same life and same expense of 
living. Evenif he had thought of going back to bis 
former country life, he will now find it impractica- 
ble; the rule is, that men do not. Now let our two 
men be compared after the same number of years 
of service, say 15 years. In that time the one sav- 
ing $500 per annum has $7500 ahead; and the other, 
saving $400 per annum, has $6000 ahead. But what 
is this worth to each of them? The first, spending 
$1500 per year, can live on his $7500 just 5 years; 
and the second, spending $600 per year, can live on 
his 86000 just 10 years. So you see, when looked at 
from this point of view, the $1000 salary is worth 
just double as much as the $2000. In other words, 
the $2000 man lays by each year enough to support 
him 4 months, while the $1000 lays by enough each 
year to keep him 8 months. Some of you young 
men that are itching to get into places to make 
money faster, think this over. It may make youa 
little more content where you are. C. C. MILLER. 

Marengo, Ill. 

Friend M., while reading your excellent 
suggestions, a text kept all the while run- 
ning through my mind. This text is one of 
my particular favorites just now. Even 
though most of you have heard it perhaps a 
hundred times, I will repeat it here: ‘* La 
not up for yourselves treasures on earth,” 
ete. Now, I do believe that too many young 
men choose an occupation from the stand- 
point of money, just as you put it; and 
whoever does this will make a failure in 
one way if not another. I have had consid- 
erable experience in mercantile business, 
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as well as in outdoor work, and | would not 
give up the privilege of spending half of my 
time out in the open air, for any salary that 
could be offered. It is not only the open 
air with me, but it is the opportunity of 
meeting face to face God’s work, and of en- 
joying direct his great and wondrous gifts; 
and I would not stay in a store, from day- 
light till dark,asI have done ro after year 
in times past, losing the relish for food, as I 
used to lose it—losing also the keen zest and 
pleasure that even existence gives—for an 
salary that could be mentioned. In fact 

hope that the larger the salary that might be 
offered, the less I should want.it. 


rr a i 
A VISIT WITH GILHOOLY. 


OVERCOATS FOR BEES, ETC. 





WAS just driving past neighbor Gilhooly’s apia- 

ry, consoling myself with the thought that I 

was not the only one in the bee-business who 

had “ got left” this year, when out came neigh- 

bor Gilhooly himself, in hat and veil, smoker 

in hand, and a kind of body-guard of cross bees 
hanging around him. 

* Hold on, neighbor Fowls, 1 want to talk bees 
with you.” 

** Whoa! Well, I have no objections if your escort 
there don’t talk back. But what makes you work 
so early inthe morning, when those fellows are so 
troublesome?” 

“Oh! on account of robbers. I'd rather take a 
few extra stings now, than to be bothered with so 
many pesky robbers later in the day.” 

“ But you have a tent?” 

* Yes, but it’s getting full of holes; and besides, a 
gust of wind would, likely enough, tip it up just at 
the worst time.” 

“TI see you are working on that row of new 
swarms—taking off honey, I reckon?” 

** Now, neighbor Fowls, that’s downright cruel of 
you to talk like that; but I suppose I'll have to for- 
give you, as you’rein the same boat. Well, I did 
take off some unfinished sections there, but I am 
hunting out the poorest queens, to remove them.”’ 

‘“* Going to give them new queens, I suppose?” 

“No, I'm just going to double them up. You see, 
they're light, both in stores and bees; and as I’ve 
always lost more of the new swarms, I thought I’d 
make big swarms of them and see if I can’t winter 
new swarms as well as you do.” 

“Very good, but your old swarms still have the 
advantage in one respect, and the most important 
one too, neighbor Gilhooly.” 

“ What's that—in having a young queen?” 

* Yes, that is an advantage if she is a better lay- 
er; but that wasn't whatI was driving at. Your 
new swarms have new combs, haven't they?” 

* Yes, built on foundation.” 


“ Well, those new combs are colder than the old | 


black combs your old swarms have. 

“Do you really think there is so much differ- 
ence?” 

“To be sure, 1 do. See here neighbor Gilhooly, 
what was your object in sending that poor neigh- 
bor that parcel of bedding lust winter?” 

* Why,to keep him from freezing. You know 
his old house lets in the cold; but what's this to do 
with the bevs?” 











“Just this: A bee-hive lets in the cold too; and to 
keep them warm you must give them warmer bed- 
ding. You must exchange your new combs for old 
black ones.”’ 

** How do you save the brood in the new combs, 
and keep the queen from laying in them?” 

“Why, that’s very simple—by using the queen-ex- 
cluding honey-boards. Take an extra hive, »with 
your old combs in it, contracted just as you want it 
for winter, put it on the stand, shake the bees and 
queen in front, then put your combs of brood in 
the top story, with queen-excluder between, and 
leave them three weeks.”’ 

‘* But I can’t see that the bees will have their bed- 
ding, as you call it, around them—only a few will be 
crowded in the cells; the rest will be clustered be- 
tween the combs.”’ 

** Where they have eaten out the honey there will 
be at least half of them encased ina warm over- 


| coat.” 


“ How do you make that out?” 

‘* Why, calling the cells half an inch deep, that 
would make an inch of empty cells; allowing one- 
fourth for the aforesaid overcoat, that would be 
equal to three-fourths of an inch, and you wouldn't 
have more room than that between the combs.” 

“Well, your warm overcoats won't help those 
fellows between the combs much—they’ll be in 
their shirt-sleeves.”’ 

“True; but they will keep warm with the warmth 
of their fellows. Just imagine a crowd of thousands 
of men, half in overcoats and half in shirt-sleeves, 
crowded together hundreds deep in all directions, 
all pressing toward the center.” 

“Yes, just to get a sight of Her Majesty, the 
queen.” 

“Correct; like the English, you know, when ev- 
ery Englishman wanted to see the Queen at her ju- 
bilee. - Well, I must goon. Get up, Jenny!” 

Oberlin, Ohio, Aug. 23, 1887. CHALON FOwWLS. 


Thanks, friend F. Wehave enjoyed the 
account of your visit with Mr. Gilhooly. In 
regard to old combs versus newly built 
combs for winter, we have this to say: Last 
winter we wintered 40 colonies on combs 
which had just been drawn out on founda- 
tion. By far the larger part of these combs 
had never had any brood in them, and yet 
every one of the 40 colonies wintered per- 
fectly. I know it is generally considered 
that old tough combs are preferable; but 
are we perfectly sure of it? It is true, the 
old combs are filled with cocoons, and 
theoretically they would make the combs 
warmer for the bees. Although you do not 
say so, yet I suppose that these cocoons are 
in reality what you call ‘‘overcoats;”’ but do 
these little overcoats make a very percepti- 
ble difference in the wef in which bees pass 
the winter? We should be glad to hear 
from others. 

I think I shall have to correct Ernest a 


little, in his remarks above. Years ago, 


when we were more intent on increase than 
on getting honey, or even rearing queens for 
sale, we used to have much more trouble in 
getting colonies through the spring. where 
they had newly built combs, than with old 
tough black combs: and I believe it is gen- 
erally conceded that the old black combs are 
far the best for the brood-nest for winter. 
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SWARMING AND SWARM-CATCHERS. 


VALUABLE SUGGESTIONS FROM W. F. CLARKE. 








OR one, [have settled down to the belief that 
swarming is to be accepted as one of the un- 
changeable conditions of bee-life. In com- 
mou with mary others, I hailed the plan of 
division sometimes called “ artificial swarm- 

ing,” and practiced it long enough to become con- 

vinced that it was indeed artificial and abnormal. I 

never had a stock of bees that was thus started on 


an independent career, whose energy, industry, and | 


efficiency would begin to compare wilh those quali- 


ties as displayed by a natural swarm. I have also | 


tried clipping the queen’s wing, and abandoned it 
for several reasons. First and foremost, it is a 
fraud on the bees. Nature is constructed on hon- 


est principles, and 1 believe that even a stock of | 


bees resents deception and imposture. They start 
for that grand gala-time which Nature provides 


them once a year; and instead of having a holiday | 


excursion they are obliged to turn back in dire 


confusion and disappointment. It is their annual | 
celebration of independence; and man, by wicked | 


artifices, prevents their enjoyment of it. They feel 


and act as if balked, which they are, and no mis- | 


take. Again, dissatisfaction springs up in the hive. 
They become disloyal toward their queen. They 
don’t want a leader who can't lead. Something is 
the matter with the queen. They cabal, scheme, 
and finally conclude to supersede the reigning mon- 
arch. I have no doubt many of our queen-troubles 
have arisen from clipping ané otherwise disturbing 
the queen. Furthermore, it is very difficult for me 





gone outside my own lot of about an acre in extent, 
to find a clustering-place, except once. 

When things are handy for cutting off the bough 
on which the cluster hangs, that isa nice way of 
getting possession of your swarm. But it has its 
objections. A properly trimmed Norway spruce is 
disfigured by the removal of an important bough, 
and the symmetry of an apple-tree is spoiled by cut- 

| ting off here and there a large branch. It is re- 
markable what atendency there is in swarms to 
| pick out certain trees, and they soon get cut out of 
all shape by sawing off limbs. Besides this, it is not 
| easy to saw off alimb without jarring it; and some- 
| times at the critical moment of separation between 
| bough and trunk there isa serious jar, and, lo! 
, half the cluster parts company with the rest; or 
the whole swarm becomes disorganized, and, quick 
as wink, is “ over the woods and fur away.’ If you 
get your bough and cluster safely to the new hive, 
you are not beyond the reach of mishap. The 
queen may rise in the air again instead of going 
| into the hive, and then it is “love's labor lost.” 
Various devices have been suggested for takipg 
swarms, most of which I have tried and found 
wanting in some particular or other. I can not 
discuss them in detail here, for I find that this arti- 
| cle is getting lengthy, and the special object of it 
is not yet reached. I want to describe and illus- 
trate a very simple method of taking swarms, which 
I have evolved during the season just passed, and 
found more satisfactory than any other with which 
Ihave experimented. The idea of it was evolved 
from an apparatus figured in the A BC of Bee Cul 
ture, page 236, as follows: 





FLG. 1. A SWARM-CATCHER. 


to handle a queen without hurting her. I have not 
that delicacy of touch, nor that control of my 
nerves, which is necessary for handling such soft- 
bodied little creatures. I think real injury often 
done to queens in the process of clipping impairs 
their efficiency, and leads to their being superseded. 
I forbear discussing other preventives of swarm- 
ing, lest this article should become too long. 
Taking it for granted that we are going to let our 
bees swarm within due limits, we ought to arrange 
accordingly. First, we want a spacious bee-yard, 
or, rather, bee-garden, for I don’t believe in a bee- 
yard, like a door-yard, devoid of trees and shrub- 
bery. An apiary should be located on a roomy 
lot, and be environed by evergreens and low- 
growing deciduous trees. My experience has 
been, that bees prefer Norway spruces and ap- 


ple-trees to all others, for clustering on. In my lot | 


they bave had achoice of maples, willows, moyn- 
tuin ash, chestnut, plum, cherry, pear, and various 
other trees, together with lilac, syringas, and other 


shrubs, also pines, balsams, and other evergreens; | 


and in over twenty years they have invariably 
chosen Norway spruces or apple-trees to cluster on, 


| may add, that in ail that time they have never 


The drawback to this device is its being horizon- 
tal. You must climba ladder, get even with the 
cluster, and in sucha free position that you can 
readily operate the handle; for unless, as described 
inthe A BC, you instantly twist the bag so as to 
contine the bees, a large portion of them will get 
away, and, in all probability, along with them you 
will lose the queen. This drawback is obviated by 
the use of a wooden handle, as shown in Fig. 2. 
The construction of the swarm-catcher is also 
shown, together with the manner in which it is 
shoved under the swarm. The rod is made in 
joints, the two lower joints being of stout bamboo, 
and the upper one of tough ash. Fig. 2 shows 
the device with the lower joint removed, and which 
Ihave so far found quite long enough for such 
swarms as I have taken with it. As soon as the 
swarm has dropped into the bag, slant the roda 
little, give it one twist, and the bees are all your 
prisoners. Nota solitary one of them can escape, 
and the bag lies against the rod snug and secure 
(see Fig. 3), to await your convenience. If the 
hive is not quite ready for the reception of the hees 
they can wait a little while. The bag being made 
of cheese-cloth, or some such porous material, they 
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wi)l not smother. When all is ready, their infallible | 


entrance into the hive may be secured by the hoop 
of the bag being so placed that the bees musi escape 
into the hive or not at all. 





FIG. 2. W. F. CLAKKE’S SWARMING-DEVICE, 
The superiority of this plan over all swarming- 
boxes, even those witb aframe of comb in them, 
lies in this—that you are not dependent on the will 
of the bees whether they enter or not. Bees are 
freaky little creatures. You poke a box among 
them asthe cluster is forming; and if they do not 
take a notion to enter, you must secure them in 
some other way. Orif you are too persistent in ob- 
truding your box upon them they abscond, and so 


get rid of the annoyance. Or, again, you coax 


them into your box, and then lose them at the en- 
trance of the hive. 

I have tried the method—I do not know whose it 
is, but I first saw it practiced at Mr. Heddon’s—of 
shaking the cluster into a light box or large tin 
pan, and instantly covering the bees with a muslin 
or linen cloth. It is better than some of the modes 
practiced, but not wholly satisfactory tome. You 
can not always get a good fair shake; andif you 
do, perhaps fail in getting the cover on properly, or 
after it is on itis brushed aside while you are climb- 
ing down from the tree; and, lastly, perhaps there 
is a miss in getting the queen out of the box or pan 
into the hive. 

It will, perhaps, be said that my device will an- 
swer very well where the cluster hangs in a nice 
eonvenient shape as in the pictures; but when it 


gets among small limbs of trees, and in awkward 
places, it will not work. To which I reply, that ap- 
ple-trees with properly trimmed oper heads, and 
Norway spruces with symmetrical branches, offer 





FIG. 3. MANNER OF CONFINING THE BEES. 


no chance for the tangling-up of swarms we some- 
times witness. There will be here and there an ex- 
ceptional case; but an apiary having aright en- 
vironment, such as described at the outset of this 
article, will give off swarms that will cluster ina 


| ship-shape form, nearly every time. If we sur- 


round our bees with high trees, or thickety trees, or 


| plant the apiary where there are no trees at all, we 


must, of course, take the consequences. Swarms 
like, above all things, to cluster on trees; and if we 
provide such as are convenient for ourselves as 
well as them, they will use them, so reducing our 
trouble and risk of loss to the minimum point. 

Wm. F. CLARKE. 

Guelph, Ont., Can., July 26, 1887. 

Many thanks, old friend, for having given 
so much prominence to our swarm-catcher, 
with your improvements. Perhaps I should 
remark, that the implement, as we repre- 
sent it in the A B C book, was invented and 
used by one of our girls who assisted in the 
apiary, and who afterward for several years 
managed quite an apiary herself. I believe 
she used the implement very much as you 
suggest. The rim around the bag was made 
of wire. ‘This wire was so springy that, 


_when held upright, it would tip over by the 


weight of the bag in pretty nearly a horizon- 
tal position. She always insisted that it 


_ was much more convenient than our swarm- 


ing-box. I believe a good many, however, 
rather prefer to lead bees than to drive them ; 
and my experience with bees shut up ina 
bag has not been satisfactory. aot always 
behave as if there were a good deal of pro- 
test about the whole proceeding; whereas 
in a swarming-box, or a half-bushel basket, 
which I like about as well, they behave as 
though they were acting according to their 
own pleasure, and I rather prefer to man- 
age bees in that way when it can be done. 
I have often. however, had second and third 


‘swarms when I fairly ached to get them in- 
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side of a bag, or in some other place where 
| could make them stay and behave accord- 
ing to my notions instead of theirs.—I want 
to congratulate vou. friend C., on the pic- 
ture you sketched, of a fine old gentleman— 
farmer or bee-keeper. Just to look at his 
placid face and deliberate (I was going to 


Say movements) position, is an encourage- | 
When you feel inclined, please give | 


ment. 
us some more from real life, along with your 
writings, and we extend the same invitation 
to the rest of our readers. 


cc tio I 


MRS. CHADDOCK’S LETTER. 





HER EXPERIENCE AT A CAMP-MEETING DURING 
DRY WHATHER. 





EES have done nothing this summer—have not 
gathered enough honey to winter on—will 
have to be fed, or starve to death. We 
have not hada good old-fashioned soaking 
rain for 14 months. We had no winter rains 

—only snows. The spring rains that we usually 
have, that stop plowing for days, did not come this 
spring. Notasingle hour was lost on account of 
wet weather. We had a middling sort of rain on 
the 3d of July, and that is the last. Every thing 
of the grass kind is dried up. Our pasture fields, 
blue-grass sod, and timothy and clover, are as dry 
as the highway, and almost as dusty. Yesterday, 
as we rode along past the woods pasture, Jessie 
said, ‘‘ That pasture is rather low, isn’t it?’ Weall 
laughed—‘‘ rather low ’' was pretty good where not 
aspear of grass could be seen, anda great cloud of 
dust rising up whenever the sheep walked about. 
We pump our stock-well dry every day, and then 
water the cows and calves at the house-well. Our 
pastures dried up the second week in June, and we 
have been feeding dry hay and green corn ever 
since. We had just six weeks of green pasture this 
year—a pre‘ty short summer. We live away from 
the public highway, and all the dust we get at 
home is of our own raising; but as it is, we get 
enough. We can hardly get the washing dried 
without having it all covered with dust, and it 
comes into the house, and settles on every thing. 
They say dust is a good disinfectant. I feel sure 
that we have had enough dust svrinkled over us, 
sifted down our backs, and breathed into our lungs, 
to disinfect us as long as we live. 

Last Sunday we went to camp-meeting. Every- 
body was there. They had « big tank of water, and 
a great crowd stood around it with tins and dippers 
and buckets, waiting forachance. [ went up with 
my two daughters to geta drink. Wedid not have 
atin, and we stood there a good while. Finally a 
brisk young man, in a striped seer-sucker, said, 
‘* Let me have your tin, Henry; here are two ladies 
who want a drink.’ Jessie snickered (she is fif- 
teen), and Minnie pressed my arm. The brisk 
young man held the tin at the faucet till it was full, 
and then passed it over my head tothe two ladies. 
Jessie took it, and, extending it to me, said, as 
sweet as peaches, “Won't you have a drink, mam- 
ma?”’ And! took it and drank. That was early in 
the day, while people were yet calm and polite to 
each other. Before long, when the heat grew in- 
tense, they pushed each other away by main force, 


and jammed and almost quarreled over whose cup | 


should be filled first. Then the whole thing ran 


dry, andjthere was not a drop for anybody, and the 
strong were,no stronger than the weak. 

There is a mineral well on the camp-grounds, but 
the water is sweetish‘and saltish, and sourish and bit- 
| terish, and very few like the taste of it; but then, 
everybody drank it, and it was fun to see the wry 
_ faces and the spitting and sputtering. 

Ido not see how bee-keepers can afford to go to 
conventions. Ican not. I paid out $35.00 for hives 
and foundation, and we have not a pound of honey 
to eat. Won't some brother be kind enough to 
pass around the hat? MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 

Vermont, Il. 


Why, Mrs. C., do you really mean to say 
you had such a state of affairs at a camp- 
meeting? Had it been at a cireus, or even a 
political meeting, I should not have been 
very much surprised; or had it been a tem- 
perance meeting, it would not have been so 
very strange, Where the people wanted to 
show their zeal for cold water. You did 
not tell us any thing about the sermon; but 
the text surely could not have been any 
thing about “in honor preferring one an- 
other.”” We hope the preacher was not too 
| severe on the three or Font millions of Isra- 
elites who. when they came into the “* great 
and terrible wilderness, wherein were fiery 
serpents, and scorpions, and drought, where 
there was no water,’? murmured against Mo- 
ses ; for if the Israelites simply murmured, 
surely the people of Illinois should not 
strive. It seems to me that water-tank 
must have afforded an excellent opportuni- 
ty for people to show their Christian spirit. 
And now, my good friend, have you not 
omitted to mention that a great many did 
show a spirit of self-sacrifice, and} stood 
back and went away thirsty, because they 
preferred to suffer rather than to see others 
suffer? When Jesus stood at the well, wait- 
ing for water, and, if I am correct, not 
getting any after all, he spoke these wonder- 
ful words: ‘**‘ Whosoever drinketh of the 
water that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst.”” Ido not know that I have ever 
been where there was not water enough for 
the crowd to drink ; and if I should ever get 
in such a gathering, it seems to me I should 
enjoy the opportunity of furnishing water 
myself for all who might care for it. A few 
days ago it was mentioned in my hearing, 
| that they were selling lemonade and pies at 
their camp-meetings, and this, too, on Sun- 
day. Iremonstrated. My wife took me to 
task, and asked if I were not uncharitable, 
suggesting that people who were from a dis- 
| tance must have refreshment. I replied 
| that, under such circumstances, they should 
| have crackers to eat and water to drink ; 
,and if anybody was not willing to pay for 








| the crackers I should enjoy footing the bill 
'myself. I am very glad to hear you had such 

a gathering at that camp-meeting that the 

supply of water provided was not adequate ; 
| but I should be still more glad to hear that 
' that great gathering drank of the water of 
| life as well as of the water contained in the 
'tank mentioned. Had thev striven as ea- 
_gerly for the water of life, ‘* flowing, freely 
| flowing,” as they did for the natural sub- 
stanee, it would have been a beautiful com- 
ment on Christ’s words, ** The kingdom of 
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heaven suffereth violence, and the violent 
take it by force.” 
EE 


COUNTING CHICKENS BEFORE THEY 
ARE HATCHED. 


DOOLITTLE’S SWARMING THEORY NOT HOLDING 
TRUE. 





NEVER came as nigh getting a big crop of hon- 
ey in all my life asI did this season, and yet 
miss it entirely. I commenced the season with 
55 colonies, some strong and some weak. They 
were like the fellow’s fenee- rails. He said 

some of them were too long and some too short, but 
they would make a good average. Well, by the first 
of May the most of them had built up to be quite 
strong and ready for swarming or storing bushels 
of surplus honey, or any thing else they might take 
a fancy to. I, being in high spirits, had all my 
pans with the right sides up to catch the honey 
shower whenever it should come; and even my 
grocer, who has sold honey for me for several years, 
had promised to sell for me this year for nothing, 
because he said itwas an advantage to his business. 
You have heard the proverb, ‘‘ Never count your 
chickens before they are hatched.’’ Well, I couldn’t 
count mine; they were too numerous—in my imagi- 
nation; but I can count ’em easily enough now. 
From 55 colonies, spring count, | have 7 good 
swarms, and had 55 one-pound sections of empty 
comb filled with nice honey, and the bees are all in 
zood condition now and ready for the fall flow of 
honey, if it comes; but that “if” is in the way, and 
I can't move it; for we never do get any surplus 
here in the fall after a very dry summer. Now, do 
not put me in Blasted Hopes, for I am not one of 
the blasted kind. You had meinthere once, and I 
didn’t stay there three months. You can’t keepa 
fellow in there who bas any get-up about him, and 
it’s no; use trying. Suppose you could, there’s 
enough of us here in this township in about the 
same fix to fill up the whole department. Accord- 
ing to the assessor's report there are or were in this 
township, before swarming was over, 550 colonies 
of bees, divided perhaps among one hundred own- 
ers, and [have not heard quite as good a report 
from any of them as I make myself. 

Mr. Doolittle’s theory of swarming does not agree 
with my experience and observation; in fact, his 
rule, page 434, is the exception, and his exception is 
the rule all through the season from first to last 
with me, be the apiary large or small, and be the 
bees black or white, yellow or brown. Here are the 
facts of this season's observations: Out of 7 
swarms in an apiary of 55 (all natural swarms), the 
first came out on the 10th of May; and if they had 
any queen-cells at all there was nothing but eggs in 
them, because it was fully sixteen days from the 
time they swarmed till there was a queen hatched 
in the old hive. The next five had queen-cells more 
or less advanced, but none capped till the 7th. The 
last one came out on the Ith day of June, and left 
capped queen-cells almost ready to hatch. From 
these facts [infer that the rule laid down by Mr. 
D. for the benefit of beginners is more likely to 
mislead than to benefit them, and these facts from 
my experience of the past season are not excep- 
tional, but rather corroborative, of my last sixteen 
years of modern apiculture. JACOB COPELAND. 

Allendaic, Ils., Aug. 9, 1887. 
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ANOTHER USE FOR THE CHAPMAN 
HONEY-PLANT. 





A NEW OLL EXTRACTED FROM ITS SEED. 





E take the following from the Buffalo 

Express, of Aug. 8, referring to the 
Chapman plant as an oil-producer as 
well as a honey-producer: 


Some years ago a Mr. Chapman, of Marcellus, 
N. Y., while spending a winter in Florida, gathered 
a large quantity of seeds of various kinds; and on 
his return to the North in the spring, he planted 
them in his garden. Among the plants which sprang 
therefrom he noticed one which had never been 
brought to his attention in the tropics. It grew up 
a strong thrifty plant with large prickly leaves, 
somewhat like those of a thistle, but the first year 
failed to blossom. The following summer, however, 
it bore about 30 compact ball-like flowers, from one 
to two inches in diameter. which emitted a fragrant 
odor and proveé an irresistible attraction to all the 
bees in the neighborhood. Indeed, so great was the 
excitement of the honey-gatherers over the floral 
stranger that Mr. Chapman one day kept account 
of the number of visits paid a single blossom from 
sunrise to sundown, and the visitors’ register show- 
ed 2170 calls. Because of this peculiarity the plant 
was christened the *“* honey-bee plant.” and by this 
name, or by the commercial title of ‘*Chapman’s 
honey-bee plant,” it has become widely known 
among the bee-keepers of the country. It has been 
ascertained that the plant isa native of Southern 
France, where it is treated as a weed. 

Believing that the seeds of the plant would be in 
active demand as soon as its qualities became 
known, Mr. Chapman saved the seeds from the 
original and planted them the following season. 
This was repeated again and again until he now has 
ten acres under cultivation. The plant flourishes 
in a clay soil, which will raise nothing else save 
thistles, and is so hardy that a failure of the crop 
need never be feared. The seeds are now in active 
demand among bee-keepers at a dollar a pound. 

Some time ago the seeds of the honey-bee plant, 
which resemble oats in form, were brought to the 
attention of Mr. F. 8S. Pease, the well-known oil- 
dealer of this city, who is the authority for the 
statement herein made. He perceived that they 
were rich in vegetable oil. Learning that the plants 
grew with very little attention, and produced a 
large quantity of seed which could be easily beaten 
out from the balls, the idea occurred to him that 
possibly the plant might some day hold a prominent 
commercial position as an oil-producer, thus serv- 
ing a double purpose during the period of its exist- 
ence. Acting upon this thought, Mr. Pease two 
years ago procured a quantity of seedfand extract- 
ed therefrom the oil for experimental purposes. It 
was found to be equal to the best linseed oil for all 
purposes, but in its qualities more closely akin to 
the poppy-seed oil. It does not solidify, and shows 
no disposition to acidulate. A two-years’ test has 
demonstrated that it has a commercial value equal 
to linseed oil. , 

This raises the question as to whether it can be 
manufactured profitably. The linseed-oil cake 
which comes from the compress after the oil has 
been ‘extracted is a valuable commercial product. 
The residuum of the honey-plant seed possesses 
qualities so closely allied to quinine that the taste 
and after-effects are apparently almost identical 
with those of the costly drug. wane 

To determine the full value of his discovery Mr. 
Pease will go to New York this week, accompanied 
by Mrs. Pease, to attend the meeting of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Mrs. Pease will read a paper in the botanical sec- 
tion upon the honey-bee plant, while the oil itself, 
and the bitter residuum left after the extraction, 
will be brought to the attention of the chemical 
section. 

Should the honey-bee plant prove worth cultiva- 
tion for its honey, oil, and quinine substitute, some 
of the farms in Erie County which are now scarcely 
worth the taxes paid for the privilege of toms Beg 
real-estate Owner, may experience arise in value 
such as comes with the discovery of mineral ojl be- 
neath the most barren soil. 


The question{now arises, Can this seed be 
raised cheaply enough to compete with flax 
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seed ? From what I know of the two plants, | 
I should say it can not. I may, however, be | 
mistaken. The Chapman honey-plant also 
requires two seasons, while flax requires 
only asmall part of one season. If its bit- | 
ter quality can compete with quinine, and | 
answer the same purpose, there may be a_ 
great opening in this line; that is, if qui- | 
nine is to be used to the extent it has been. | 
The yield of honey from our plants is about 
the same this year as last. The blossoms | 
came fully two weeks earlier; in fact, it be- | 


gan to blossom before the basswood yield | 
was over. Friend Chapman had a sample | 
of the oil at the Indianapolis Convention, | 
and he has also a home-made machine for | 
extracting the oil. A small quantity of | 
— gives a comparatively large quantity of 
oil. 


| 
| 
REPORT FROM E. FRANCE & SON. | 
} 
| 


EXTRACTING TOO CLOSELY IN THE FALL. 








} 


> AST year we got 42,000 pounds of honey; this 
A year we got 5000 pounds, with a fair prospect 
. of baving to feed it all back, or its equal in 
something else, to winter the bees. We will 
feed sugar if we can not get honey. All we 
are trying to do now is to keep the bees alive 
until another year. 

The following is the number of colonies in the fall 
of 1886 and spring of 1887: 


Water’s yard, fall........ 89; spring of 1887, 68; loss.. 7 21 
South yard, fall.......... O; . * we |... Pee 
Adkinson’s yard, fall.... 94; she “45; loss 49 | 
Cravin’s yard, fall...... 113; ” “* 104; loss.... Vie 
Burney’s yard. fall...... 76; ¥ oe eer 2 
Home yard, fall... .-. 06; = 61; loss 5 | 
Total, 507 410 97 | 


The spring of 1887 opened out well, and we cxpect- | 
ed to get a good crop of honey. We had every thing 
ready. We moved bees from the Cravin yard to the 
south yard, and to the Adkinson yard,to make 
them more equal in numbers. We moved the whole 
of the Burney yard two miles on to Mr. Gunlow's 
place. 

We had kept bees at Burney's 20 years. Then 
why did we move them? The timber had been cut 
away since I first located the yard there, leaving it 
too windy. But we lost only two out of 76—the best 
showing of any of the 6 yards. I will tell how that 
happened, further on. Another reason for moving 
them was to get more room. We never had over 50 
colonies, spring count, and at Burney’s we wanted 
room to keep 80. We can carry help to work 80 col- 
onies in a day, and we want to work all our yards 
up to that point. By the above report it will be 
seen there isa big difference in the winter losses, 
Burney’s being the best and Adkinson’s the worst. 

I think I know just where the trouble lies. We 
went over al] of our bees last year in just a week; 
that is, all were extracted every week—just a week 
from one extracting to the next—for each yard. 
We commenced to extract first, from the Waters 
yard; on the next day from the south yard; on the 
third day from Adkinson’s: on the fourth, from 
Cravin; then from Burney, and last at home. 

HONEY-DEW A BAD WINTER FOOD. 

We kept the same rotation through the extracting 
season. We had here, just at the close of the bass- 
wood run,a great flow of honey-dew—very dark, 
thick, sticky stuff. When the bees failed to obtain 











any thing from the basswood they commenced on 
the honey-dew and filled all the empty room they 
had with that miserable truck. Those that got the 
most fared the worst. When we commenced to ex- 
tract the last time uround, we thought the bass- 
wood Was good for a week yet, during which time 
the bees could fill their hives. To make sure, we 
left in each hive two full combs of good basswood 
honey inthe Waters yard, for it is two miles from 
basswood. They soon left the basswood for honey- 
dew. By the 29th of January the bees in that yarc 


| had a fly, and showed that they had the dysentery 


badly. But from the fact that their location was in 
awarm valley (which gave them a chance for a 
cleansing flight quite often) they would have all 
died. 

But, to return. The next day we extracted the 
south yard. Weleft in about one-fourth of their 
honey. They were well located ina warm valley, 
with basswood all around them. Butin that place 
the basswood was earlier, and, as a consequence, 
ceased yielding nectar carly. But the bees which 
were filled up with honey-dew had dysentery bad- 
ly, and ran down to very weak colonies, 11 of them 
having died. The Adkinson yard was worked in 
the morning of the same day as the south yard, but 
we took out about all the honey. The celebration 
for the 4th of July was on the 3d, as the 4th came on 
Sunday. We were making three days’ work in two 
days, so we traveled to get to the Adkinson yard 
before daylight in the morning, and could not see 
how far along the basswood was, und hence we 
made a mistake. We took out too much of their 
good honey, and left them to fill up with honey-dew, 
which they did, and over half of the bees in that 
yard died in consequence. Right here we quit ex- 
tracting, and see the results. Out of the Cravin 
yard of 115 colonies in the fall, we lost nine, four of 
them being queenless. Out of the Burney yard of 
76 colonies we lost only two, and one of those was 
queenless. The home yard, Craviu yard, and Bur- 
ney yard all came through healthy and strong. 
There was not a single case of dysentery in any of 
the three yards. They all three had plenty of good 
basswood honey to winter on. The other three yards 
had but little good honey, and wintered mostly on 
honey-dew. Some kinds of honey-dew honey may 
be good for bees to winter on, but [am satisfied 
that what we had here won’t do. It was gathered 
from the oak. Bees wintered about here in cellars 
were no better off—nearly all died. One man had 
37, and lost 30. Another had 50 and lost all; still an- 
othe? had 30o0r40in the cellar. He lost all. He 
was extracting clean a week after we quit. They 
filled up with honey-dew and died. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., Aug. 11, 1887. 


Friend F., you give us a very valuable set 
of facts indeed in regard to this matter of 
extracting too closely in the fall. With the 
number of apiaries you have to work, you 
have an opportunity of getting results that 
are almost without a possibility of mistake, 
and correct in the deductions. I do not 
think, however, it was entirely the fault of 
the honey-dew. Many years ago we extract- 
ed very closely, just as you mention, and the 
bees died badly, although we had no honey- 
dew at all. The next season we worked 
for increase entirely, to build up our shat- 
tered fortunes, or, rather, our dwindled col- 
onies. Every pound of honey gathered was 
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capped over and ripened in the hives, and 
saved for winter stores; and although we 
increased from 11 to 48, nota colony was 
lost. Wehave since had opportunities of 
testing the matter, and we have alWays 
found much the best results in wintering 
where we stopped using the extractor a 
week or two before the honey-flow entirely 
ceased. 
oO 


REMOVING SECTIONS FROM THE 
T SUPERS. 





IS THE SLATTED HONEY-BOARD A NECESSARY IM- 
PLEMENT IN THE PRODUCTION OF COMB 
HONEY? 





AVHE late numbers of GLEANINGS have had 
several articles on removing sections from 
the T supers, by Dr. Miller and others. We 
have used them quite extensively in our 
apiaries for the past four years, and I should 
like to have some of our brother bee-keepers tell 
me whut the object is in removing them all at once. 





We always clean our sections as we remove them, | 


one at a time, and then they go right into the ship- 
ping-case. If we do not have our shipping-case 


ready when the crates come from the hives they | 
are packed up on each other, with asheet of paper | 


between them to catch drip if any; but we hardly 
ever have any. 

In GLEANINGS of July 15th, Ernest says, to use it 
without the honey-board would be simply intolera- 
ble. After using them both ways, we much prefer 
to have no honey-board under our sections; for by 
experimenting we are convinced that much more 
honey can be obtained, especially in a poor season 
like the past, by the non-use of honey-boards of all 


kinds. I could not but notice how much sooner the | 


bees commenced in the sections, without any hon- 
ey-boards to crawl through. If the bee-space be- 
tween the brood-frames and sections is right, and 


the bees are not crowded for room, they will not | 


build any comb to speak of between sections and 
frames; and when we wish to examine brood- 
frames below we do not have the trouble to pry off 
a honey-board in order to doso. We have never 
practiced contracting to any extent, as we do not 
see any advantages obtained in so doing; for by 
using eight-frame hives, 12 inches inside measure, 
we can secure all the honey we ought to take from 
the bees, and then we do not have to be to the trou- 
ble of feeding for winter, and by so doing have so 
much trouble by bees robbing each other. We 
rarely ever have acase of robbing, as we do no 
feeding, unless afew colonies need a little to help 
them in the spring. 

The past season has been a queer one. We never 
saw half as much white clover; but, as a great 
many have reported, it did not secrete any honey, 
owing, we think, to cool nights and too much rain. 
If it were not for blue thistle coming in bloom 
about June 15th our crop of honey would have been 
very small. As it is we have secured half a crop of 
nice comb honey, and hope to realize more for it 
than a full crop last year. H. W. BAss. 

Front Royal, Va., Aug. 15, 1887. 


It seems to me, friend B., there is consid- 
erable advantage in removing the sections 
all at once, or en masse, as Dr. Miller terms 
it. By removing all the sections at one 


time, and cleaning them at another, we se- 
cure some of the advantages of the division 
of labor, so called. If you take the sections 
out one by one from the T super, you will 
have to fuss a while before you can get out 
the first one; and I feel quite sure that, by 
Dr. Miller’s plan, we can remove all the see- 
| tions at one operation while you are taking 
| out three or four by your plan. We tried the 
| doctor’s plan of emptying the T super, as he 
| describes it on page 249, and were very much 
pleased with it.—On page 556 I said, that to 
dispense with our slatted honey-board would 
| be simply intolerable, and I think so yet. I 
i grant there is a possibility of getting per- 
| haps a trifle more honey ; and it is possible, 
| also, that the bees would enter the sections 
'a little sooner: but how about the burr- 
| combs which the bees would surely attach to 
| the exposed bottoms of the sections ? When 
| you come to tier up, placing a super of emp- 
| ty sections under the one already partly fill- 
ed with honey, what do you do with the 
burr-combs that are attached to the bottom 
of the sections in the super? Although I 
knew what would be the probable result, I 
tried it this summer, just to see how itewould 
| seem, and I vowed I would never d®6 it again. 
In pulling up the super, the lower brood- 
frames stuck and dropped down, as one of 
| the boys proceeded to 4, to tear away the 
super from off the brood-nest. The bottoms 
of the sections were covered with little 
| chunks of honey, which dripped and drizzled 
/as he handled it. Now, suppose we had put 
an empty super in its place, and placed this 
dauby super on top of the clean one, about 
the time we had secured our crop of hone 
' we should have had our two supers stuck 
and gummed together. Why, it seems to me 
that, to run say 100 colonies in this way, 
| without slatted honey-boards, would be ** in- 
tolerable” indeed. You say that you have 
used the T supers quite extensively for the 
| past four years. Did you not, when you 
_dispensed with the use of slatted honey- 
boards, use a super something like our com- 
bined crate—that is, one having slats in the 
bottom, upon which the sections are to rest? 
If you did, then the task of securing comb 
honey may not have been so intolerable aft- 
erall. Still,even then I should prefer the 
slatted honey-board. Is there any one else 
who can secure satisfactory results with the 
T super or Heddon case, without the slatted 
honey-board 2? Perhaps Dr. Miller or Mr. 
Heddon or W.Z. H. will say what they think 
abont it.—With the eight-frame hive, con- 
tracting is not so essential as with the ten- 
frame hive. Still, I think that taking out 
two frames and replacing them with dum- 
mies must be decidedly an advantage. If I 
am correct, it is the practice of some of those 
who use contraction to fill out the brood-nest 
| to its full capacity, just as the honey-harvest 
/has nearly come to an end, so that extra 
| brood-frames may be filled with honey when 
| the inflow has entirely ceased. 
| In addition to what Ernest has said above, 
| I would remark that, by the use of the slat- 
/ted honey-board, a case of sections comes 
off at any time with perfect ease—so much 
| so, that at one of our Michigan conventions 
| a one-armed friend said he could pick up 
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any: case from any hive in his apiary filled | fuge. I am sorry if what I said was so 
or not filled, with his single hand, andj mildly favorable to apifuge as to detract 


could do it without any difficulty whatever. 
If you omit the slatted honey-board this 
would be absolutely impossible. 


~<a 
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APIFUGE AND ITS DERIVATION, 
AGAIN. 








SOMETHING FROM OUR FOREIGN FRIEND, 
GRIMSHAW, THE ORIGINATOR OF IT. 


MR. 


EAR SIR:—I observe in July GLEANINGS that 
you make some remarks on my discovery, 
apifuge; and as they are somewhat mislead- 
ing (through inadvertence, I doubt not), per- 
haps you, with true international courtesy, 

will permit me to direct you and your readers into 

the right path. 

The word * apifuge "is derived from apis (a bee) 
and fugeo (to avoid, retreat from, leave alone, etc.), 
not from fugo, to scare or put to flight. This I well 
explained in the British Bee Journal. It therefore, is 
not, as you say, a bee-scarer, for its effects on them 
are of quite a passive and pacific character. If bees 
liked it they would cover the hands, etc., and bea 
nuisance; on the other band, if they disliked it they 
would sting. Asitis, ‘they who come to scoff re- 
main to pray,’ for bees dart at the hand sometimes, 
intending to sting: but in an indescribably short 
time theyjsample, so to speak, the surface before in- 
serting the dart; and, finding this strange substance 
on the skin, submit to its influence and fly away. 

1 must say, that I was ina measure disappointed 
at your testimony being so mildly favorable, 
considering your impartiality, and although you 
yourself did not get stung whilst manipulating a 
lot having Cyprian blood in them. I judged ) ou se- 
lected a Cypriote lotin order to fairly test *' api- 
fuge,”’ and, finding it answer, I repeat I felt chagrin- 
ed that you did not tell us of its success. I should 
like you to try it again on the very worst deinons 
you have, and judge whether or not bees will sting 
the skin on which it is rubbed, so long as the per- 
fume of apifuge remains. It is no small recom- 
mendation, that it is not only a preventive against, 
but a cure for, stings. RATT. GRIMSHAW. 

Crag Hill, England, Aug. 1887. 

Most certainly, friend G., we are quite 
willing to be directed in the ment path. If 
our readers will permit, I will take a little 
space here to discuss some Latin deriva- 
tions. The formation of the word “ api- 
fuge”’ is such that it can be derived from 
apis and fugo as well as from apis and fugio. 
(The latter you write fugeo; do you not mean 
fugio?) Itseems to me that fugo would be a 
more natural verb from which to derive the 
suffix. For instance, ‘* vermifuge,”’ a sub- 
stance for expelling or driving out worms, 
takes its derivation, according to Webster, 
from vermis, a worm, and fugare, to drive 
away, to route, to scare, to put to flight. If 
we translate “ apifuge ’’ literally, as derived 
from apis and fugio, our English equivalent 
would be ‘ bee-avoider ;” that is, the liquid 
itself avoids bees. In other words, are you 
not putting the cart before the horse? How- 
ever, I do not know thatit makes any oaryg 
tical difference one way or the other; but I 
should prefer to have the suffix derived from 
JSugo, as is the suffix in the case of vermi- 
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from its real merits. As I stated on page 
517, I can not help thinking yet that the be- 
havior and the control of the nerves has 
more to do with the prevention of stings on 
the hands of the apiarist thanany liquid that 
can be compounded. Again. I can hardly 
think that any preparation smeared over the 
hands or on the face would prevent any bee, 
that was fully intent on stinging, from ac- 
complishing his purpose. Many times have 
I seen a Cyprian mark out his spot of attack 
at long range, and, without the least shad- 
ow of preliminary as to whether this or 
that spot was softer or more desirable, he 
would strike tail foremost. From my ex- 
perience with the liquid I hardly think the 
*Cyp” would have changed his mind. Lest 
you may still think Iam prejudiced, I take 
tue following from the pen of one of your 
own countrymen, as found on page 348 for 
Aug. 11, of the British Bee Journal: 


In answer to “ E. W. P.” (1164), you think that api- 
fuge would have more effect than smoke or carbol- 
ic fumes. Well, I for one should be inclined to 
doubt it. Two vears ago I got some bees of a neigh- 
bor, who said they were so wicked he could" not 
manage them. | found smoke of little use; they 
retreated before volumes of it, but always returned 
to the charge whenever the smoker was laid down. 
Then carbolic-acid fumes were tried, and had some 
effect, but were not quite satisfactory, because 
these bees would, under the influence of the fumes, 
allow the hive to be opened and some of the frames 
to be lifted quietly, then all of a sudden they would 
attack inacloud. I still kept this breed of bees, be- 
cause they were such good workers, though almost 
unmanageable, and dangerous to passers-by on the 
road near. 

When apifuge came before the public, I hastened 
to get a bottle, and, after donning a veil, rubbed 
my hands and wrists with this invisible soup, and 
proceeded boldly to the ‘*‘ wicked” hive. Gently I 
turned back the quilt, spread out my bands to bless 
them into peace and quietness, but I think there 
was some mistake amongst those bees, because 
they never stayed to feel the pleasant scent of api- 
fuge. Straight they shot at face, hands, and body; 
and sting! did they not? My hands were about cov- 
ered with their lances, and they went at my clothes 
in perfect madness. I didn’t run, I am too well 
hardened for that, but wince I did, till I got a 
knife and cleared. the back of my hands from poi- 
son-bags. Not to be beaten. J again put some api- 
fuge on my hands, and with no better results, so 
closed that hive as soon as possible. That apifuge 
is useful in some cases, 1 know; but, after repeated 
trials, I think that itis utterly useless with these 
particular bees. I disturb these bees as little as 
possible now, and when I do, always using a cloth 
saturated with carbolic acid. I may say that these 
bees are crossbreds. black, with just a touch of Li- 
gurian, the quezn being very black. 

GEORGE D. CLARK. 

Kirklandhill, Dunbar, Eng., Aug. 1, 1887. 


rr re iar 
AN A B C SCHOLAR’S EXPERIENCE. 
THE SUPERIORITY OF ITALIANS DURING DROUGHT. 


COMMENCED bee-keeping a year ago, at which 

time I bought 18 full stocks, ten of which were 

» Italian. Again last February I purchased fif- 

teen colonies of blacks. I allowed seven 

of the Italian colonies toswarm this spring. 

I now have forty colonies in all. On the 8th of 

April two swarms came out, and I hived them suc- 

cessfully; and after a day or two I discovered that 

neither had queens. Can you account for this? I 

gave them queens, and they did well in building up 

strong. I am now Italianizing all my biacke, giving 
them first-clags queens. 
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This is an “off’’ year in this county for honey. We 
usually commence extracting about the first week 
in May, and extract every eight days until the 10th 
of June. This year there has been no extracting in 
the best localities. During the second weck in May, 
Italians and blacks filled up the brood-chamber and 
then stopped short off. Italians held their own and 
increased a little, while the blacks have lost all they 
did have. They have plenty of bees, as I have not | 
allowed any of them to swarm. My Italians last 
fall gathered considerable honey, while my blacks 
had to be fed. Iam done with black bees. It was 
cold here all during fruit-bloom last spring, and we 
had a killing frost that resulted disastrously to 
peaches; then it was dry from the first of March to | 
the middle of May. This, I think, is the cause of 
failure in the honey crop. 

I am the only man in our county who has Italians. | 
If it had been a good honey season I would have in- | 
creased to about eighty colonies. My apiary is sit- 
uated in the town of Madison, and it is quite a curi- 
osity to some people here who never saw an apiary. 
My hives are all painted white, and arranged just 
the same as shown in the cut on front of your price 
listand eatalogue. A young lady was out riding, 
not long since, in my neighborhood, and spied my 
apiary afar off. She suddenly exclaimed, “Oh! T 
did not know there was a cemetery in this part of 
town.” Sheisastranger here. 

There is no trouble in wintering here if the colo- 
nies are strong and have plenty of stores. We just 
leave them on their summer stands, and they go 
safely through the cold. R. H. CAMPBELL. 

Madison, Ga, May 28, 1887. 

I believe it isa common thing, friend C., 
for strangers to call a well-kept apiary a 
‘cemetery.’ This is oftener the case where 
Simplicity hives are used without grape- 
vines. Since ur grapevines have grown 
up, people, in passing through our town on 
the cars, are not nearly so apt to call our 
place a cemetery. 

——————e Oe 


A LETTER FROM AUSTRALIA. 


HONEY AS A FRUIT-PRESERVER. 
ENJOY GLEANINGS thoroughly, particularly 
» now that you have added the articles on gar- | 
| dening; for, with the exception of work among 
the bees, nothing makes me happier than pok- 
ing and rooting about inthe garden. So GLEAN- | 
INGS gives me double pleasure now. I must also | 
thank you for yourA BC. It has been a great help | 
to us; but, plain as it is, I don't know that we | 
should manage so well but for the advice and 
practical hints we get from our good friend Mr. | 
Garrett, who has done more for bee-keeping and 
bee - keepers than any one else in the colony. 
Mr. Parker, of Glenbroke, and Mr. Hudson, of. 
Bathurst, and others like ourselves, have secured 
very great assistance from him; and among other 
good things he introduced us to Mr. Root and the | 
Home of the Honey-Bees. Inspired by what you 
said about growing vines, I got eight young vines 
in the middle of summer—quite the wrong time to 
do it, and by patience and great care Il have man- | 
aged to rear six fine strong plants; the other two 
look delicate, but 1 have hopes of even them; at | 
any rate, I won't give them up as long as thereis a | 
green twig left. Our bees have not done so well 
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this year as we hojied they would. It has beena 
very wet season, but we must not grumble, as it 
has been preceded by many years of drought; but, 
unfortunately, the bees, particularly the Italians, 
would insist upon throwing out their brood after it 
had been raining a couple of days; and this, with 
plenty of stores in the hive. I had actually to feed 
them with honey to coax them to leave their brood 
alone; and even this did not always have the de- 
sired effect. 

We have made some foundation with the comb- 
mill, and we think it is very nice; in fact, we often 
stop work to admire it, it‘does look so very pretty, 
and we find the bees like the fresh home-made wax 
much better than what we got from New Zealand, 
for they will work eagerly on the one when they 
won't touch the other. 

Among the many ways of utilizing honey, written 
about in GLEANINGS, I have not noticed that any 
one advocates its use for preserving fruit. I know 
oranges, both whole and as marmalade, are simply 


delicious, preserved in honey, and so are mangoes 


Now, why should not Mrs. Chaddock or Mrs. Harri- 
son try it with some of your beautiful fruits, or 
dear Mrs. Jennie Culp. Iam sure she could if she 
tried. I mean to do it, and will tell you how I suc- 
ceed. I am determined not to fail. Who knows 
but that I may send you some to taste? 
SoPHIE A, BRADLEY. 
Campbelltown, Victoria, Aus., Feb. 22, 1887. 


aaa di Ae tice 
MORE ABOUT BLISTER-BEETLES. 


A BLISTER-BEETLE THAT COMES AS A FRIEND IN- 
STEAD OF AN ENEMY. 





WAS much interested in Prof. Cook's account of 
the blister-beetle larvee on bees; and thinking 
that perhaps some of the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS might come to the conclusion that the in- 
sects of this family are all injurious, I senda 

few notes on the habits of some species closely re- 

lated to the one of which Prof. Cook writes. 
During the summer of 1885 a Jarge part of Central 

Illinois suffered from an outbreak of two or three 


ree 


| species of our common grasshoppers, many farm- 


ers having their crops almost wholly destroyed. 
As many people throughout the infested region 
feared that the insects would be present the next 


| season following in overwhelming numbers, I was 


instructed by Prof. S. A. Forbes, State Entomolo- 
gist, to investigate the condition of the grasshop- 
per eggs late in fall and early in the spring, in or- 
der that we might know what probability there was 
of serious damage. The grasshopper eggs are 
small, yellowish, cylindrical objects, about a third 
of an inch long, and are laid in masses, or “ pods,” 
containing fifty toone hundred eggs each. These 
pods may readily be found in sod land, about an 
inch below the surface; and by examining a suffi- 
cient number of them at any one time a very fair 
idea of the percentage of embryo grasshoppers then 
alive can be obtained. In the investigations men- 
tioned I found a large proportion of the egg-pods to 
contain a peculiar whitish grub which was leisurely 


| eating the eggs about him, having generally al- 


ready destroyed from one-half to three-fourths of 


| the eggsin the pod. These were the larve of the 
blister-beetles, which had been very common the 
summer preceding, and had entailed so large a 
progeny upon the land that, aided by a common red 
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mité and two or three other insects, they so entire- 
ly checked the grasshopper outbreak that the pests 
were very scarce the succeeding season. 

These blister-beetles are often known as the “ old- 
fashioned potato-bugs,’’ and have a 


similar to that described by Prof. Cook for Mela, 


except that they attack grasshopper eggs instead 
Their very curious life-history was first | 


of bees. 
worked out by Dr. C. V. Riley. 
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life-history | 


These insects are very abundant throughout the | 


West the present season, and are doing considera- 
ble mischief (perhaps as compensation for the good 


vines, cabbages, beets, corn, and,in fact, almost 
any green thing they can find. They can be driven 
out of small fields, much like a flock of chickens— 
generally a better method than poisoning them 
because we can not afford to dispense with the ser- 
vices of their young as grasshopper-destroyers. 
C. M. WEED. 

State Laboratory of Natural History, Champaign, 

Til. 
——E oe 


ENTRANCE - SCREENS TO PREVENT 
ROBBING. 


HAYHURST GIVES US A VERY VALUABLE 
SUGGESTION. 


RIEND ERNEST: —When reading “A Caution 
to Beginners,” on p. 598, the thought occurred 
to me, ‘I wonder if I can not give E. a little 
lift in that matter."’ Suppose you try my way 
of circumventing the thieves. Out of some 

quarter-inch stuff, two inches wide, make five or six 
little frames, six inches in width, and as long as 
your hives are wide. Tack pieces of wire cloth on 
one side of these, thus making screens to be adjust- 
ed over the entrances of your hives. This can be 
done quickly by “toeing’’ a wire nail through each 
end into the front of the hive. When you remove 
the tent from a hive just operated upon, allow time 
for most of the flyers to get into the hive, then shut 
out the robbers with one of these entrance-screens, 
which may be left in place until you have gone 
through five or six more hives, by which time the 
first one will have matters straightened up and be 
ready for battle if necessary. The screens should 
be made at least as large as mentioned, so as to al- 
low some of the bees to cluster outside of the en- 
trance if they wish to; and in very hot weather, 
with the sun shining directly on the hives, it is not 
safe to leave the screens on very long, else the 
bees, finding themselves shut in, may start to “‘ run- 
ning ’’ and soon smother. 

I have used these screens for a number of years, 
and they have enabled me, on many occasions, to 
put up from twenty to thirty or more 1-lb. packages 
at a time, regardless of the weather or time of day, 
and at seasons when it would be sure to start rob- 
bing if I should attempt to put up one package in 
the usual way. E. M. HAYHURST. 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12, 1887. 

As I have already had something similar, 
I feel very sure your plan will work. I in- 
fer from your description that you are using 
a hive with a Langstroth portico. It is a 
pretty difficult matter to close the entrance 
of a Simplicity hive with any kind of wire 
screen. However, I will try to put your 
plan, in some form. into execution, and give 
it a thorough trial. 


FRIEND 
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THE BLESSINGS OF A SHORT CROP 
OF HONEY. 


SHORTLY 


apt R old reliable Mr. W. Z. Hutchinson, in 
» ~=your July 15th No., has been aiding you in 
putting backbone into some of us. We were 
getting ourselves into position todo some 
small blowing on humbuggery of bee-keep- 
ing as an aid to family support; but his suggestion, 


ABSCONDING AFTER SHIPMENT, 


| that a failure in crop may not be fully a failure in 
| purse, and that the little honey made may bring as 
they did when young) by eating potato and tomato | 


much asa larger yield would, braces up our sanguine 


| temperament, and we have no bees for sale yet. An- 
| other year may serve us better; if not, you may 
| have opportunity to advertise some cheap pure Ital- 


ians. 

About one year ago, though late in the season, we 
determined to purchase 20 swarms of bees, and do 
as others had—make money, or an attempt at it. 
We soon had ordered from Charles D. Duvall, Spen- 
cerville, Md., 10 swarms by express, which came to 
hand promptly and in good condition, excepting 2 
inside cayes were overheated, and two-thirds per- 
ished. They arrived about noon; and as soon as 


| practical all were transferred into good eight-frame 





hives; and before night, work was going on as 
though they were still among their native hills. At 
11 next day, one colony became dissatisfied, and, 
without giving a reason or warning, abruptly left 
the hive; but we soon took them from a pear-tree 
near, and, after putting them back, seeing discon- 
tent, we closed the hive till near night, then gave 
them their freedom. Next morning, about 7, they 
dropped from the hive, and within one minute were 
hastening toward the east, in spite of much water 
thrown among them. Some few were shut up in 
the hive, but the swarm was lost. A few hours 
later (Sunday morning, of course) two swarms more 
came out, mixed up, and alighted together on 
the heavy fork of a pear-tree. Though not quite 
tyros in the business it was not pleasant to get 
these bees into two hives again, neither was it 
profitable; for by 10 next day they left by the same 
route of their fellows the day before. In short, 
five of the ten swarms left, all taking the same east- 
erly direction. If going by instinct to their old lo- 
cation, they should have gone northwest. 

About this time, Aug. 20, our second importation 
arrived from South Carolina, by express. They 
were transferred without trouble, and appeared to 
enter right into the spirit of their calling; and 
though late, many of them laid by stores sufficient 
for the winter. Others, weaker and less active, had 
to be fed to carry them through. What much sur- 
prised us was, that in April, after the bees had been 
working at least a month, we found one swarm 
dead‘and another nearly so—starved to death. They 
had apparently been so engaged with their brood 
development as to overlook their supply of food, 
and a few cold non-working days ruined them. And 
now the outcome: The thirteen colonies fully win- 
tered have given us but four new swarms, and they 
were mostly late; the last, July 27th. Most of the 
brood frames are well filled with winter stores, but 
the honey-boxes have received but little attention, 
a few being nearly filled, but none yet completely 
capped. 

During our long heated season the bees have 
hung out, fanning themselves, apparently trying to 
| keep cool, while care for the future did not seem to 
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enter into their calculations. For fully a month 
their stores have not increased, and some have 
been living on their earlier gatherings rather than 
expose themselves to “sunstroke."’ I should think 
the richest honey should be gathered in hot weath- 
er, but the bees ought to know. J.C. FRISBEE. 

Suffolk, Va., Aug. 15, 1887. 

Friend F., it is very strange indeed that 
so many of your colonies swarmed out and 
went off in the same direction. I know it 
is a fact that bees, after having been ship- 

ed or moved, sometimes take a notion to 

esert their hives; but I don’t know that I 
ever heard of so many following suit. You 
probably will never havea like occurence 
again.—I think W. Z. H. was right, for the 
small crop of honey has made a stir and ex- 
citement in the honey-market, such as was 
never known before since I can remember. 
It is now called for and bought up at good 
prices as soon as it makes its appearance, 
and I should not be surprised if prices go up 
a good deal higher than they are now be- 
fore another crop comes to our relief. We 
are sold out here at the Home of the Honey- 
Bees about all the time, with the exception 
of our carload of California honey that we 
have had for several years, and some extra 
nice comb honey which we are selling at 18 
cents a pound wholesale. We are now 
offering 7 cents for basswood honey, and 8 
cents fora nice article of clover, delivered 
here ; and if it does not come at these prices 
we shall have to keep raising. 











HEADS OE GRAIN 


QUESTIONS BY A BEGINNER. 

HIS is my first year with bees. I bought 
four colonies last fall in 10-frame portico 
L. hives. They were buried during winter | 
according to the instructions of a local | 
bee - keeper. They came out: in spring | 

rather weak; but us the hives were full of honey 

they built up rapidiy. One hive cast a swarm) 
in June; and as others were clustering and had 
queen-cells nearly ready to cap over, I swarmed | 
them artificially as per the A BC book. The colony | 

that swarmed naturally also swarmed again in a 

few days. I saved all, and now have nine, with but 

very little honey. The four I bought had over 160 

ibs. of honey to go through the winter on, but I 

weukened the parent stocks by taking out frames 

containing both brood and honey, for the artificial 
swarms; and also one frame each for the natural 
swarms. Basswood was budded heavily; and as we 
had plenty near by we supposed they would at least | 
fill their brood-frames with winter stores. They 
worked like beavers while the basswood lasted, but 
there are still some empty frames, and some with a | 
little comb and honey. Now, I study the A BC and 
GLEANINGS, and am well paid for all time so spent; 
but it is somewhat like a beginner joining an ad- 
vanced singing-class — all very interesting and fine; 
still, one feels the need of the rudiments. For in- 
stance, I might open every hive I have, and I could 
not tell whether it were better to unite the swarms | 
or to feed them for winter. Neither could I deter- 
mine the number of frames to leave in the hive; 
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whether it were best to contract or not, and to what 
extent. A writer in the American Apiculturist of 
last year said he aimed to have all brood hatch by 
Oct. Ist, as he wants no “ baby bees”’ for wintering. 
He does not tell how to control brood-rearing, and I 
am yet in the dark. Now about wintering. _1 don’t 
care to go to the expense of chaff hives. Can I not 


| safely pack chaff around and over the hives, placing 


them first all close together? I dislike to bury 
them, for they came out so weak last spring that I 
should rather try some other plan. 

I do not write this in a critical mood on account of 
what I fail to find in the A BC and GLEANINGS. 
They are admirable publications, and no doubt you 
have gone over the same ground many times be- 
fore; but a discussion of the best way to manage 
colonies in this poor year, that are short of stores, 
and weak, would help me greatly, and perhaps oth- 
ers, just now. C. H. MURRAY. 

Plainfield, Will Co., Ill., Aug. 6, 1887. 


Friend M., the things mention can not 
be learned all at once. The more your heart 
is in it, however, the quicker will these dif- 
ficulties become easy. Perhaps no one can 
tell you positively whether it is better to 
unite your colonies or feed them up just as 
they are. Sometimes one way would be the 
wiser, and sometimes the other. As arule, 
however, safety is on the side of the stron 

colonies.—I do not think it makes very much 
difference how many frames you leave in 


the hives, providing they contain an abund- 


ance of stores. It is quite likely, however, 
that just about so many as the cluster cov- 


ers, and no more, will be best. So you see 


the quantity of bees has much to do with the 
—, of combs needed.—I shall have to 
disagree with the writer alluded to. I have 
induced bees to rear brood every month in 
the year, by feeding them pollen and evans 
and the colonies that raised brood largely 


-clear up into November seemed to winter 


best. I feel quite sure, however, that it is 
by no means necessary to have brood-rear- 
ing after the first of October. Bees will usu- 
ally stop rearing brood at that time of their 


own accord.—Packing chaff around the hives 


you have will answer just about as well as 


'chaff hives. After you have put it on or 


taken it off, however, year after year for 
several seasons, I think you will conclude 
the chaff hives are a saving of time, and 
money too, in the end. 


A NON-SWARMING COLONY. 


We have had a swarm of bees for three years, and 
have them yet. They have swarmed but once, and 
then they went back. This is the third summer, 
and no sign of swarming. We took the bees, not 
being able tobuy. I have tried to have the widow 
who owns them share the expense of an Italian 
queen, but she very graciously tells me every time 
to do as I think best. They have barely lived 
through the winter, so you see we have solved the 
problem of successful wintering. Had they been 
our own, her head would have come off three years 
ago. She is adrone-laying queen. 

Inland, Mich., June 12, 1887. H. T. DAVIDSON. 


Friend D., bee-keepers are not usually par- 
ticular whether bees swarm or not, so the 
produce nice large crops of honey. Now, 
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should not think of replacing the queen just | 
to get swarms. You do not say,any thing | 
about the amount of honey received. If sat- | 
isfactory, let them go on. I presume you do 
not mean by the term ‘‘ drone-laying queen” 
that your queen produces all drones ; for in 
the latter case the colony is already virtual- 
ly extinct. Unless the drone-laying queen 
-s removed, and that promptly. the colony is 
ost. 


QUESTIONS ON WINTERING, BY A BEGINNER. 

I shall be pleased to have you answer the follow- 
ing questions in GLEANINGS: Inal0-frame Lang- 
stroth chaff hiveisit best to leave the frames just as 
the bees have them filled for winter, or would it be 
better to change the center frames to the outside of 
the hive, and bring the outside frames to the center, 
as they are better filled with honey? How many 
frames should be left in the hive when 10 frames are 
used? and if any are taken out, how should the space 
be filled for wintering on summer stands? Do bees 
sleep? has‘been a question asked me. The honey 
crop in this county is less than half a crop, and but 
very few swarms. P. M. LITTLE. 

New Waterford, O., Aug. 22, 1887. 

By all means, friend L., leave the frames 
just as the bees fix them. They know how 
they want their stores fixed for winter, a 
great deal better than you do. The number 
of frames to be left on the hive depends on 
the quantity of bees in the colony; but in 
most cases I think six or seven are quite | 
sufficient, putting a chaff division-board on | 
each side, in place of the combs removed. 


BEES DROPPING DOWN BEFORE THE ENTRANCE. 

For information I must appeal to you in regard 
to my bees. I, as well as one of my neighbors, was 
somewhat puzzled over our bees on the 15th of this 
month. On the 15th it was cloudy all day, and rath- 
er muggy. Bees worked well on buckwheat (which is 
outin bloom;) but about 10 or 11 o’clock they ap- 
peared to drop or fall in front and all around the 
hives as far as 10 or 15 feet from the hives. The 
ground and grass, and, in fact, every thing they 
could cling to, was crowded with them. They ap- 
peared to be heavily loaded. A great many had 
pollen; and as soon as they would alight they would 
appear to be overdone. They did not disappear 
until about the same time next day. I should not 
have thought so much of it had not my neighbor's 
acted just the same way. I thought it might be an 
unusual occurrence, but it may be common. 

JOHN W. GODDARD. 
Upper Black Eddy, Pa., Aug. 17, 1887. 


Friend G., | have seen bees, when heavily 
laden, drop down around the hives as far 
away as a yard, or four or five feet, perhaps ; 
and when the weather suddenly turns cool 
they often get so chilled they stay in the sun 
until it warms them up before they will go 
into the hive; but I think I never saw them 
so far = as fifteen feet around the 
hive; and have never seen them away 
from home at night unless the weather 
had turned chilly after they went out for 
food. As you state it, it seems to be some- 
thing quite unusual. I do not believe that 
bees usually supersede their queens unless 
the queen is in some way defective, or fails 





to keep the combs filled with eggs as she 


ought to do, and we have kept queens as 
many as two and even three seasons. Where 
they commence queen-cells, it is generally 
thought to be an indication that they con- 
template either swarming or supersedure ; 
but this is by no means always true. 


LARGE BROOD-CHAMBERS, TO PREVENT BEES FROM 
STARVING DURING POOR SEASONS. 

This present year, it seems to me, would settle 
the question of lurge or small brood-chambers. 
Oura,7 Quinby frames, we think none too small, and 
we wish this year it had been 8, as it is a calamity to 
us to have our bees run out of honey. 

Roseville, Ills., Aug. 15, 1887. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


I am very well aware. Mrs. A., that a 
good many colonies could be saved by 
having the brood-chamber larger ; but the 
question then arises, Is it policy to carry a 
surplus of honey, perhaps for several years, 
just because the bee-keeper might be ecare- 
less, and neglect to look after their needs 
during a dearth of honey? By no means let 
us permit the bees to starve. If we have 
small brood-chambers, we must be more 
careful, and must look after the wants of 
our little friends better than if we permit- 
ted them at all times to carry a surplus. 


IS ALSIKE A HYBRID? 


In regard toa discussion between friends Muth 
and Cory, concerning alsike turning to red clover, I 
wish to relate a little experience in the matter. | 
sowed about three acres of alsike with oats. It 
came up and grew nicely; the second year it was 
two to three feet tall—a purple bloom, and the bees 
worked on it strong. The next year red clover 
sprang up almost entirely. I plowed it under and 
putin wheat, all but.a little gravelly corner, which 
has sprung up this spring in alsike again. It eems 
to be a hybrid, crossed between red and white. It 
first goes to one and then the other. There can be 
no mistake about the way this clover did. The 
seed sown was not half as large as red,and a dark- 
ish-brown seed. C. L. GOUGH. 

Rock Spring, Mo., June 6, 1887. 


Friend G., our best authorities seem to de- 
cide that alsike is not a hybrid — see recent 
articles on this subject in GLEANINGS; we 
are therefore obliged to conclude that red- 
clover seed had been for some years in your 
soil; but the conditions not being just right 
it had not before germinated. I believe it is 
a fact, that red clover very often comes up, 
and sometimes so as to make quite a good 
stand, where no alsike has been sown at all. 
A great many times the matter is passed by, 
without giving it any particular notice, and 
this is one reason why so many insist that 
alsike finally turns to red clover. 


ABSCONDING, AND LEAVING COMBS OF HONEY AND 
BROOD. 

The six queens arrived safely, and we divided four 
of our most prosperous stocks, giving them, of 
course, a queen, which they took. They all appear- 
ed to do well. One day last week we found two of 
the divided colonies had taken flight. Is this a com- 
mon occurrence, with brood and honey in the cham- 
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ber, with six combs in each hive? We account for it 
only by supposing the gathering of honey was slow 
work for them at this season, and they were dis- 
couraged. Do you think it a good plan to work 
over the bees much? Ww. E. Payson. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 11, 1887. 

Friend P., this is a very unusual thing in- 
deed, to happen in the month of August. I 
should think it must be caused by the dearth 
of honey, and I should also suppose there 
must have been only a very small quantity 
of honey remaining in the hives. 


DO ITALIAN BEES GATHER HONEY FROM DIFFERENT 
PLANTS THAN BLACK BEES? 

On page 36 of the A BC book you say you found 
Italians apparently just as thick on wild plants aft- 
er taking away four bee-trees as before, indicating 
that there were more trees in the same vicinity. 
Now, I don’t understand that. I thought Italians 
worked on the same flowers, whether they were in a 
tree or in one of your best Simplicity hives. I don’t 
see why finding them on wild plants should indicate 
that they came from the woods. L. W. NASH. 

Kennebunk, Me., July 27, 1887. 

You misapprehend, friend M. Italians do, 
as a rule, work on precisely the same flow- 
ers that black bees do. The point made in 
the A BC book is this: After I had captur- 
ed and taken home four colonies of Italians, 
about as many were found working on the 
blossoms in that vicinity as before—indicat- 
ing there were still more stocks of Italians 
that I hadn’t captured. You see, this was 
when Italians were first brought to Medina 


County, and only this one swarm had es- | 


caped and gone into the woods. Italians 
will many times be found working on red 
clover when common bees are almost exclu- 
sively on buckwheat, indicating that the 
Italians more readily get the honey from 
red clover. This is the only case I know of 
where the different races choose different 
honey-producing plants. 
BROOD-FRAME MEASUREMENTS. 

Will you please answer the following questions? 

1. What should be the exact width of end-bars of 
closed-end frames? 

2. What is the eract thickness of worker-brood 
comb? 

3. What is the exact space that should be left be- 
tween the worker-brood combs as they hang in the 
hive? M. A. KELLEY. 

Milton, W. Va., July 26, 1887. 

The width of end-bars of closed-end 
frames should be about 1? inches. In the 
new Heddon hives which Mr. H. sent us, we 
notice the width of his end-bars is a scant 
12 inch.—The thickness of brood-combs is 
usually rated at % inches.—The space that 
should be left between the worker brood- 
combs should be 4inch. In other words. 
the combs should be spaced so that they are 
distant from center to center 1% inches. 
Some, however, claim that the distance 
should be 14 inches. The former measure- 
ment is the one adopted in the ten-frame 
Langstroth hive. Wecan not give you the 
exact measurements in all cases which you 
call for, as the authorities differ somewhat. 
The measurements which Mr. L. gives us, I 
think we consider about right. 





THE DISPOSAL OF SEWAGE. 
~In regard to the disposal of impure water from 
closets, kitchens, sinks, etc., only two ways can 
actually be considered safe. The first is to under- 
drain a sufficient plot of ground and turn into the 
cesspool waters a large quantity of pure water. 
The whole will be absorbed by the earth and vege- 
tation (meadow or muck patches). The plan as 
stated in engineering books has been successfully 
carried out. I am inclined to think, that eventually 
the roots (especially of neighborhood trees) will 
choke the drains, and require frequent repairs. 
The other and far the better way is to kill all germs 
at once with some substance cheap enough. The 
sulphate of iron (copperas) is said to be the best in 
all respects, though lime might perhaps do as well. 
It must be remembered, that, though the dead 
matter in water is easily decomposed and absorbed 
by the earth, it is not so, or probably not so, with 
the living germs. ADRIAN GETAZ. 
Knoxville, Tenn., June 23, 1887. 


BEES WORKING ON FRUIT. 

Can you tell me what makes the bees eat the 
peaches so this year? They are eating all there are 
around here. They eat at them till they commence 
to rot, then stop. Some say it is the Italians, be- 
cause this is the first time they have eaten them. 
They trimmed a tree clean for us, and now they are 
starting on another. The peaches don’t seem to 
ripen as they ought to this year. 

How would it do to put an alighting-board on 
the chaff hives, like the one you put on the Simp. 
bottoms, only make them about 4 inches wide in- 
stead of that V-shaped piece? F.S. BERRY. 

Montoursville, Pa., Aug. 6, 1887. 

If the bees seem more disposed to attack 
the fruit this year than in former seasons, I 
think the trouble is not so much due to the 
race of bees us to the extended drought 
which we have had almost everywhere. In 
consequence of the very dry weather there 
has been little or no nectar in the blossoms. 
If you had nice ripe fruit, particularly if it 
were damaged in any way, I think it was 
not strange if the bees did attack it, because 
there was nothing they could get besides the 
stolen sweets from fruit.—You could make 
the same kind of entrance on the chaff hive 
as we have on the Simplicity, but we can not 
see that there would be any advantage in it. 
On the other hand, there would be several 
reasons why it would not be as good. The 
alighting-board to the Spey ive might 
afford a good place for the bees to alight, but 
it would not answer at all for contracting 
the entrances as can be done with the Sim- 
plicity. Again, it would project out too 
much; and, furthermore. it would be much 
more expensive than the little V-shaped 
strips we put on. 


FLAT-BOTTOMED FOUNDATION —SOMETHING IN ITS 
FAVOR. 

During the boney-seasons of 1886 and 1887 I ex- 
perimented in a small way with flat-bottomed 
foundation in supers. I have tested it in every way 
which my imagination could suggest, to see if I 
could discover whether the bees have any choice be- 
tween that and that with natural base. When bees 
were storing honey moderately well, I have put on 
supers with sections filled alternately with flat-bot- 
tom and natura!-base foundation: and on examina- 
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tion the next day it would all be drawn out so near- 
ly equal that I could see no difference therein, and 
could tell which had the flat bottom only by the 
mark which I made upon the sections. Again, if 
very thin flat-bottomed foundation be put in the 
supers at a time when no honey is being stored, and 
this state of things continue for any considerable 
time, the bees will sometimes appear to nibble it 
off or cut it away. I think that they use the wax 
for capping other combs, while at the same time 
they will leave heavier foundatoin untouched. My 
limited experience inclines me to the conclusion 
that, when there is a good flow of honey, the thin 
flat-bottomed foundation will be accepted and ap 


propriated by the bees without any hesitation; and | 


if such are the facts, then there would be quite a 
saving for the apiarist to use the thin foundation; 
and, what is better still, the honey would contain 
more natural comb, and less of manufactured wax, 
which is so often compared to fishbone in honey. 
Seymour, Wis. JOSHUA BULL. 


Thanks for the results of your experi- 
ments. Weare glad to hear something in 
favor of flat-bottomed foundation, even if it 
is not of a very positive nature. We are in- 
clined to think that, during a good flow of 
honey, the bees would show little difference 
in favor of either the flat-bottom or the nat- 
ural-base foundation. We should be glad to 
hear from others who may have compared 
these two kinds of foundation. 


REPORT FROM INDIANA. 

The boney crop in this section of the State will be 
very light. There will be but little surplus. The 
whole season has been very poor. The spring 
opened with prospects fine, but it has been very 
dry nearly the whole scason. White clover, though 
blooming well at first, seemed to produce but little 
honey. The hot sun seemed to check secretion. 
Basswood produced but little. Goldenrod is coming 
into bloom, but nota beeis to be seen onit. Itis 
three weeks earlier than l ever saw it before. We 
have had over four weeks of steady and extremely 
warm weather, aud the last two weeks hot. The 
thermometer has averaged above 86° the past week. 
It has reached every day 90 and above; several days 
100 and above, up to 104. We have had two fine 
rains since the 4th of July, but the sun has come 
out so hot that it seemed to do vegetation but little 
good. Corn and potatoes are badly injured, and 
the ground is so dry that farmers can not plow 
for wheat. Bees have generally gathered enough 
to winter on. I don’t think the honey market will 
be overstocked this season, and prices will be good. 

A. D. STOCKING. 

Cedar Beach, Ind., Aug. 2, 1887. 








BEE BOYANY, 
OR, Soyer are Te RARED. 


VITIS BLPINNATA. 
S 1 have found one of the greatest honey-vines 
inthe South, and can not find any one who 

can give me the name, I inclose you a small 

twig of the vine. It blooms from early 
spring until fail. Bees are booming on it 

now, and have been for over a month since I first 
discovered it. Please give the name. It is plenti- 


ful in this country. It bas ripe fruit and blossoms 
on it now. F. M. DAVIDSON. 
Collinsville, Ala., July 19, 1887. 


(The plant you send us is Vitis bipinnata, T. and 
G. The botanies say nothing of its qualities asa 
honey-plant. } EXPERIMENTAL STATION, 

Columbus, O., Aug. 2, 1887. 


Per Craig. 
THE ROCKY-MOUNTAIN BEE-PLANT. 

I am trying to find a name for the plant of which 

Linclose a specimen. Is it what is called the Rocky- 

| Mountain bee-plant? As you see, it has a purple 

| bloom; it grows about 18 inches high, sending out 

branches in every direction. C. E. CARROLL. 

Parma, Col., July 26, 1887. 

The specimen of plant you send is the 
Rocky-Mountain bee-plant, as you suggest. 
| You will find a full deseription of it in the 
| A BC of Bee Culture. 











REPORYS ENCOURAGING. 


DEFEATED, BUT NOT DISCOURAGED. 

EES have done quite poorly this season. - I had 
only one stand out of 30 that went into the 
supers. It made about 12 lbs. of marketable 
honey. I have one stand of hybrids which 
secured about 59 Ibs. while many of the 

blacks did almost nothing, and are now in a starv- 
| ing condition. White clover commenced yielding 
honey on two occasions, but each time it was stop- 
ped by heavy rains. Besswood gave honey about 
two days. There is yet some prospect of acrop of 
fall honey, which will be most gratefully received. 
If my bees had all been Italians or hybrids, like the 
one mentioned above, I should have done quite 
well. Ihave heard of bees fighting and stinging 
the operator whena hive was opened (when rob- 
bers were troublesome). Ihave handled blacks for 
4 years, and have now 35 stands, yet I have never 
had the experience mentioned. Are not blacks in- 
ferior to Italians in poor seasons, and equal in good 
ones? N. J. FLINT. 

Georgeville, Mo. 

Friend F.,do you mean to say that rob- 
bing in your apiary does not increase the 
danger of stings when you open a hive ? 
The point is this: When there is a dearth of 
honey, and the bees find nothing in the 
fields, they hang about the hives or in the 
honey-house. If every thing is kept out of 
their reach, however, little harm is done; 
but let them get a notion that honey may be 
stolen from neighboring hives a hundred 
times faster than they can get it from the 
fields, and bees, like huraan beings, begin to 
develop bad and vicious tempers; and after 
this thing has got well started, we have 
| more trouble with stings than we ever had 
before. In fact, it not only troubles the pro- 
prietor, but his neighbors, and the teams in 
the street, if he does not take prompt mea- 
sures to stop it. My impression is, that the 
trouble with bees in or near towns or cities 
has pretty much all come about by this sort 
of carelessness. I have not had much expe- 
rience with black bees in this line, of late 
years; but 1 nevef noticed that they were 
very much different from Italians. I do 
know, however, that hybrids are ever so 
much worse than either race pure, when 
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robbing and stinging get to be the order of 
the day. = 
OVER ONE TON OF HONEY. 

The season came toaclose very suddenly. The 
honey crop was light in this county. I shall have 
something over one ton, almost all box. 

Romulus, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1887. J. F. Hunt. 


ENOUGH TO WINTER ON. 

Our bees gathered about enough in one week to 
winter on. They stored it above, and it was taken 
as surplus. The prospect is now that I shall feed as 
much asI have taken. There is, therefore, now 
really no surplus. J] have some hopes yet from red 
clover and aster. S. W. MORRISON. 

Oxford, Pa., Aug. 9, 1887. 


RECEIVED $500 FOR A LAST YEAR’S CROP. 

It is getting rather late to send in my report for 
1886, but better late than never. I have just got 
through disposing of my last year’s crop. I had 
3335 lbs. of white-clover honey, for which I received 
12% cts. per lb., amounting to $405.95. Then I had 
nearly 700 lbs. of very dark honey, which IJ sold for 
cts. per box. Llalso had 500 or 600 Ibs. of extract- 
ed. We ate of it gave some away, and what I sold 
brought me $37.00. Altogether I received between 
$490 and $500 for my crop. I started in the spring 
with 51 colonies, increased to 68. J. A. KENNEDY. 

Farmingdale, Ill., June 13, 1887. 


REPORUS DISCOURAGING. 











“NOT MUCH HONEY.” 

FIND, in looking over my bees, that there are 
some colonies that have not got honey enough 
to winter on. The weather has been so very 
dry all summer that bees in this part of the 
State have done nothing. One gentleman liv- 

ing not far from this city ran his apiary of 40 colo- 
nies for comb honey, and said he did not get a 
pound. Another, of about one hundred colonies, 
ran half for comb the other half for extracted, and 
got only about 300 lbs. of extracted, so you see it is 
considerably discouraging. A gentleman living 
eight miles from here ran 40 colonies for comb 
honey, and got about 1000 pounds. He uses the 
Simplicity hive, but took out three brood-frames 
and put wide frames onthe side with sections in. 
The side storing seems to be good. A. E. SMITH. 
Darlington, Wis., Aug. 12, 1887. 


BEES STARVING. 
Bees are starving as fast as time rolls around. I 
came from Texasafew days ago and found half 
my bees starved out. Iam feeding the others. It 
has been the dryest time since 1881. Grass, weeds, 
corn, and all are burning up. There is a good pros- 
pect to-night fora rain. If we should have such, 
bees would store winter food from Spanish needle 
yet. If thisis not discouraging I hope such a time 
won't come. W. W. ADDISON. 
Bumpus, Ill., Aug. 11, 1887. 


HALF A CROP. 

The honey-crop in this section is less than half. 
It is very dry. Honey is moving moderately at 14 
and 15 cents. The market is getting firmer. It 
gives us more light in regard to the kind of founda- 
tion to be used in sections. Poorly drawn founda- 





tion, with some honey on each side, is not very 
tempting to the consumer's appetite, and I have 
good reason to believe that there is much such 
goods that goes on to the market, and I am afraid of 
the consequences. 

McLane, Pa., Aug. 15, 1887. 


A. A. HARRISON, 


HONEYED VISIONS GONE; IS IT FOUL BROOD? 
I ‘swarmed out” with a new “ queen” on March 
20, and have been very busy since, fixing up. You 
have been asking, through GLEANINGs, for “ Re- 
ports Discouraging.”” While I myself am not dis- 
couraged, and still less ready for “ Blasted Hopes,” 
my report for this spring, and the prospects for this 
summer, certainly present a discouraging front, 
All my sweet hopes and honeyed visions have be- 
taken themselves to ignominious flight, leaving 
my pocket-book under the elephant’s foot. I went 
into winter quarters with 10 ful) colonies, 2 five 
frame, and 3 four-trame colonies. One colony was 
in a twostory Koot chaff hive; the remaining 14 
were in Simplicities, with chaff on top and sides; 
and notwithstanding a severe winter they came 
through in good condition. All were rearing brood 
nicely when fruit-bloom commenced (about the 15th 
of April). In the midst of fruit-bloom we had a 
weck of wet weather which put them almost on the 
starvation-point. It checked breeding to some ex- 
tent, and caused them to kill their young drones. 
About the first of May I purchased 4 more colo- 
nies, making me 19 in all. In the latter part of 
April and the first part of May I moved them about 
1% miles; when I moved the second lot I examined 
them (May 3) to see if any combs were broken 
down, and was astonished to find 3 colonies with 
diseased brood. Thesymptoms did not, nor do they 
yet, tally with those given in the A Is C and in va- 
rious numbers of GLEANINGS, of foul brood. A 
friend told me he had a colony similarly affected 
last year, which he cured by introducing a new 
queen; so I thought I wouldtry that. I gave them 
capped queen-cells. The queens are not yet laying. 
A few days ago I found three more colonies in dif- 
ferent parts of the yard taking the same disease, 80 
I determined to try Prof. McLain’s remedy, given on 
page 697, GLEANINGS, 1886, except that I could not ex- 
tract the honey, which is hardly necessary, since 
the most of my colonies have very little honey 
(white clover isa failure). The peculiarity of the 
disease is, that abcut three-fourths of the brood 
dies just before it is ready to cap over. Very little 
dies after it is sealed. The greater part of the af- 
fected larvie shrink, just as if something had suck- 
ed their juices, and finally dry up entirely; now and 
then one turns toa brownish-looking mess. This 
seems to be the case only with those that die about 
the seventh day from hatching. There are no 
sunken cappings nor pinholes. Of course, there is 
an unnatural smell about the hive, but not what 
that from true foul brood is, judging by the de- 
scriptions in A BC andGueanincs. A. L. HEIM. 
Chandler, Ind. ; 
From the facts you relate, I should rather 
judge the disease you found among youl 
bees was foul brood. You know, I presume, 
there is one phase of it where the brood dies 
before being capped. Ilowever, 1n our ~ 
erience we never noticed unsealed — 
rood without finding some in cells capp 
over. I think, if you were to rake over ie 
cells of capped brood, where you find the 
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unsealed diseased brood you would be pret- | 


ty sure to find diseased brood. You did not 
gay Whether you were successful in treating 
foul brood by McLain’s method. 


QUR QUESTION - Box, 
With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 





—— 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written = a separate slip of paper, 


and marked, ** For Our Question-Box. 





When Should we go to work to Raise the Best 
Queens? 


Question No. 1. If the bees supersede their queen 
in the fall or spring, is such queen as good as one 
raised in the swarming season 7 M. E. W 


Yes. DADANT & SON. 


Yes. PAUL L. VIALLON. 

Not with me. Dr. A. B. MASON. 

Yes. I think they are, providing there is a good | 
strong colony of bees at the time. E. FRANCE. 


I have but few queens superseded. Their suc- | 
cessors, even when raised in the spring or fall, have 
shown no signs of inferiority. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

If raised in astrong colony, the old queen being | 

present till the young one is raised, I think the dif- | 


ference, if any, is slight. C. C. MILLER. 
| 


Theoretically, no; yet I have had queens super- | 
seded in the interims of the honey-harvest which 
were among the best I have ever had or seen. 

A. J. COOK. | 

Yes, providing the old queen keeps laying or | 
stays in the hive till the queen-cells are capped | 
over. If the supersedure comes from the death of | 
the old queen, no. G. M. DOOLITTLE. | 


Yes. Mr. Langstroth said at Detroit, that he had | 
noticed, when bees superseded their queen, that it 
invariably proved to be a good one. They are dis- 
satisfied with their queen, and undertake to reara 
better one, and do it. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Under certain circumstances, such a queen might | 
be good, and no doubt as good as many of the | 
queens raised in the swarming season; but as a | 
rule, governed by natural principles, such a queen | 
will not be as good as one raised in the swarming | 
season, JAMES HEDDON. | 

Ihave watched this point closely for a number of 
years, and have been able to detect no difference, | 
unless it was that such queens are not usually as | 
long lived as others. O. O. POPPLETON. 


It would be well if we had more positive data than 
seem to exist at present as to the value of queens 
reared out of season. In default of this it will help 
some for bee-men to give their impressions, as I 
proceed to do. 

1. Queens reared too early are worthless for lack 
of fertilization. 

2. Queens reared late enough to be fertilized will 
average a little below, but not very much below, 
queens reared under the swarming impulse. 

8. Queens reared after swarming is over are liable | 
to be quite inferior, but not certain to be so. 

EK. E. HAstry. 


| spring count, all cxtracted honey. 
will about average with others of the county. 


It seems to me, friends, there is one point 
in the above that you have not touched up- 
on. It is this: Some colonies, as you know, 
will rear an extra queen to work side by side 
with her mother ; and as fast as these extra 
queens are taken away they will rear more. 
At different times, no, hon this subject has 
been up, the importance of developing this 
trait has been mentioned. Now, these 
queens, no matter when they are reared 
(providing, of course, the weather is warm 
and the bees are getting pollen and honey), 
are among the best and longest lived we 
have had. Have you not found it so ? 


How many Pounds per Colony do our Best 


Bee-keepers yet, on an Average? 
Question No. 2. What do you consider an average 


yield of honey per colony (mention whether comb 
or extracted) in your locality 7 Ss. J. M 


Extracted, 50 lbs.; comb, 25 Ibs. 
DADAN'TT & SON. 
Sixty Ibs. of extracted. Dr. A. B. MASON. 
100 to 125 lbs. extracted; 75 to 100 lbs. comb honey. 
PAUL L. VIALLON. 
Fifty lbs. of comb; 80 of extracted. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Fifty lbs., spring count, taking an average of sev- 
eral years. I have had little experience with ex- 
tracted honey. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


About 75 lbs. of extracted, or 50 lbs. of comb hon- 


| ey, and an increase of nearly 100 per cent, would 


perhaps be about an average in all the years I have 
kept bees here. JAMES HEDDON. 


My own average for over a dozen years past in 
Northern Iowa was 110 lbs. per colony of extracted 
honey. My experience is too small in this locality 
to give any estimate. O. O. POPPLETON. 


According to my records for the past 12 years, my 
bees in different parts of this, Ventura Co. (Cal)., 
have yielded me about 8 Ibs. per hive annually, 
I suppose mine 


R. WILKIN. 


My average yield has been not far from 75 Ibs. 
comb honey, and 150 lbs. extracted, according as 
worked for, each year for the past 14 years, a larger 
average yield for the first 7 years than the last 7. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


In estimating 50 Ibs. comb and 75 extracted, I 
should think I was quite low. I have taken’'100 Ibs. 
of comb several years in succession; Lut a few 
such years as the present will bring it away down. 

A. J. COOK. 


For 18 years the average yield has been 39% lbs. 
comb honey. Greatest yield per colony in any one 
year, 117 lbs.; least, 0. With good management and 
no overstocking, I think the average might be 50. 

C. C. MILLER. 


We have run for extracted honey for several 
years past. Taking the years 1883, ’84, 85, and ’86— 
four years in succession— our average was 103 Ibs. 
per colony, spring count. But this year our yield 
was only 5040 Ibs., or about 12 Ibs. per colony, as we 
had 415 colonies, and we are not sure but we shall 


| have to feed back all we got, if not more, to winter 
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the bees. See GLEANINGS, page 976, 1856; also this 
issue, page 655. E. FRANCE. 


My locality is a very poor one, and the average 
yield of section honey is less than 20 lbs. To part- 
ly balance this, the spread of fall flowers and the 
supply of spring pollen are so large that it seems 
to make little difference how many colonies are 
kept. Even in very bad seasons there is pretty 
sure to be some surplus; and with the yield as low 
as 10 lbs. per colony one can get quite a pile of hon- 
ey if he keeps colonies enough. It is a live man’s 
business to see just where his main chance is, in his 
own location and circumstances, and go in on it. 

KE. E. Hasty. 

Many thanks, friends, for the care which 
you have given these reports. It did not oc- 
cur to me before, that any thing of so much 
value could be put into so small space. I 
was especially pleased to see our jolly friend 
©. ©. Miller put in that 394 lbs. I can imag- 
ine a mischievous smile twinkling on his 
countenance when he put in that half-pound. 
Old fellow, why didn’t you say 40 Ibs., when 

ou Came so hear it? I suppose you have 
1eard of the witness who, when asked how 
far he stood from the parties who were fight- 
ing, replied, ~ Just 17 feet 9 inches.”?’ When 
asked how he came to be so accurate, he 
said he expected some lawyer or other blun- 
dering foo! would ask the question, and so 
he took his rule out of his pocket and mea- 
sured the distance exactly. Now, friend M., 
I don’t mean to say that of you, but I feel 
glad that you sat down and took time and 
pains to tell us exactly what we have a right 
to expect, without any guesswork about it. 


How many Pounds per Colony have been Secured 
by our Experts, and how much does Over- 
stocking Affect these Results? 


Question No. 3.—What is the largest yield (comb 
or extracted) you have ever known in your locality, 
from a single colony? In your judgment, what is 
the largest number of colonies that could have 
been kept in that one place, that season, without 
diminishing the yield of that one colony ? 


Two hundred and fifty pounds of extracted. Ten. 
Dr. A. B. MASON. 


1. 195 lbs. comb. 2. Perhaps 80. C. C. MILLER. 


1. About 450 Ibs. extracted. 2. About 100 colonies. 
DADANT & SON. 
A single colony, spring count, 200 lbs. The old 
colony, 120 Ibs., and its swarm, 80 Ibs. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


First, 309 lbs. comb. Second, 566 Ibs. extracted. 
Third, 150 colonies. The above yields were taken 
by myself in 1877. G.M. DOOLITTLE. 


1, 302 lbs. The average of all was nearly 200 Ibs., 
and I think that, if there had been 500 colonies, the 
yield would have been as much. It was the best 
season I ever had. PAuL L. VIALLON. 


To the first part of your question I will answer, 
410 lbs., 48 of which were comb, the rest being ex- 
tracted honey. The latter part of your question re- 
lating to overstocking is one that has puzzled me 
much, and on which my 18 years of bee-keeping, 
most of which has been on an extended scale, does 
not warrant me in attempting to answer. 

JAMES HEDDON, 
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In 1887 my bees, 416 hives, at Sespe Apiary, yielded 
me an average of 185 lbs. extracted. There were 
about 1000 colonies besides these, within two miles 
of mine. Localities where only a few were kept 
yielded perhaps one-fourth more. We rarely keep 
an account of the yield of a single hive here. 

R. WILKIN, 

In 1886 we had 12 colonies that averaged 164 Ibs, 
There were 61 colonies in that apiary. 1 never saw 
a location yet where I would believe 100 colonies 
could store as large an average yield of honey as 
would a less number. We keep from 60 to 80 colo- 
nies in a place. I think that enough for profit. 

E. FRANCE. 

I have never kept the honey of each colony by it- 
self with sufficient exactness to answer the query, 
The year 1886 was the best season I ever had, when 
50 colonies stored 6800 lbs. of Comb honey and 20 
Ibs. extracted. I think 100 colonies might have been 
kept without lowering the yield pro rata very much. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

I can not say. The largest net return I ever knew 
from a single colony was $70. On several occasions 
our bees have netted us $20 or over, per colony. | 
should prefer not to have more than 100 colonies at 
one place, though on certain years I believe more 
could be kept with no loss. A. J. CooK. 


I worked my apiary as a whole, and not as so 
many single colonies, and know but little about 
yields from single colonies. The largest amount of 
extracted I know of getting from one colony was 
275 lbs., and from another 160 of comb. Any answer 
to the second part of the question would be pure 
speculation. QO, O. POPPLETON. 


My own best yield is 142 lbs. of sections from a 
colony and its increase. I can not at this moment 
tell if my immediate neighbors have surpassed it or 
not. Very likely one colony more would have de- 
creased the yield some; but I do not think thata 
hundred more would have decreased it more than 
one-fourth. I agree with the prevalent opinion 
about overstocking as to most locations, but my lo- 
cation is peculiar (see last answer). In working on 
basswood also, my bees have to go four or five 
miles to reach it; and when they get there, there is 
a good deal of it; so the number of colonies does 
not seem to signify much. E. E. HASTY. 

These answers seem to indicate that but 
little is known positively in regard to this 
vexed question of overstocking. I can im- 
agine just how Dr. Mason straightened up 
his portly form when he brought his fist 
down, and declared that not more than ten 
colonies could have been kept in the yard 
with the one that gave 250 Ibs. in one sea 
son, without affecting the result, and I am 
inclined to agree with you generally. We 
have had so many large reports from small 
apiaries — that is, large compared with the 
reports per colony from large apiaries—that 
I do believe a small apiary will, as a rule, 
give the best results ; but the question then 
arises, Will it not pay us better to keep 10) 
colonies, even with a much smaller average 
per colony, than to have our bees located mn 
so many different places? 1 don’t believe. 
however, that it is best to increase to suc 
an extent that we get down so low as 10 Ibs. 
per colony on the average. as friend Hast) 
puts it, 
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Why beholdest thou the mote that is in tay broth- 
ers eye, but considerest not the beam that is in 
thine own eye?--Marr. 7:3 

HY do we see our neighbors’ faults 
so plainly and so easily, while it is 
with so much difficulty that we can 
be made to see and comprehend our 
own? 

mereason for this state of affairs. There 
are several reasons. but I am pretty sure 
thisone is an important factor. It comes 
in something this way: The world says, 
“Every man should first look out for num- 
jerone.”’” The Bible says, ‘‘ Not so. Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.”” The 
world says, ‘‘ Look upon every man as a 
thief until he has proved himself to be an 
honest man.’? The Bible says to this, as | 
understand it, ‘‘ Not so; but, rather, look 
upon every man as an honest man_ until he 
has proved himself to be athief.”” Now, 
when I say this I also say, but by no 
means intrust even an honest man with a 
large amount of property in a reckless way. 
Even while you recognize that your neigh- 
hor is as good a man as yourself, you are not 
to be in haste to place temptation in his 
wav. Many of the troubles and jangles that 
come about among the bee-friends are be- 
cause things are left loosely. Business is 
done in a sort of heedless and careless way. 
One man sends ona lot of honey or bees- 
wax, and does not even know how much he 
hassent. Now, friends, it seems to me you 
have no right to do things in this way, no 
matter whom you are dealing with. If you 
want to feel kind and charitable toward 
your neighbors, keep things straight as you 
go along. Instead of trying to remember 
the particulars of a transaction, write it 
down in white and black. If you keep bees 
on shares, have a clear understanding as to 
how it is to be done, and write it down and 
have both parties sign the paper, but don’t 
fither of you sign it without reading it 
through carefully. Having done this, abide 
bythe paper, no matter who loses or gains. 
If you want to have confidence in your 
neighbors, keep business close and snug. If 
you are intrusting work to others whom you 
have employed to work for you, keep an eye 
othem. If you want the work well done, 
ake arrangements so you can look after it 


MY NEIGHBORS. 


often, then see whether your hired help un- |! 


derstands exactly what your wishes are. 
Many people lose their confidence in their 
neighbors and in their fellow-men, because 
of their own ‘heedlessness in this respect. 
Friend Terry, in his potato-book, express- 
¢s strong doubts as to whether artificial fer- 
tilizers are of any value to the average 
farmer. I think very likely he carries the 
matter to extremes; but of this I am sure: 
Thatja great many pay out money for fertil- 
ws when it does them no good whatever. 
What, then. are we to do? The agricultural 
papers of late are recommending that each 
amer shall test fertilizers on his own 


sounds; that is, don’t get enthusiastic, and | ] ‘ J i 3 
é,it for granted that because others have | growing city; but instead of staying at 
One well by the use of phosphates you can | home, and keeping an eye on every acre of 


o well also. 





I have just been thinking of | 





a try phosphate or bone dust, in their 
zeal will put on double the usual quantity. 
They take it for granted, that if a little is 
good more is better. Now, it is a very diffi- 
cult matter indeed to be able to say positive- 
ly what it was that gave youacrop. If you 
occasionally withhold the fertilizers from a 
strip of ground right through your lot. this 
affords pretty good evidence. In my earlier 
experiments with guano I killed so many of 
my choice plants that I began to wonder 
whether guano possessed any value at all or 
not. I became so disgusted with it, in fact, 
that the bag was allowed to stand in the 
greenhouse. without being used at all. 
Finally we had some celery-plants in boxes. 
that stood so long before being transplanted 
they began to look yellow and as if half 
starved. Watering them repeated'y did lit- 
tle or no good. for so many waterings had 
washed all of the fertilizing material out of 
the dirt contained in the shallow boxes. 
One of the boys suggested sprinkling a little 
guano among the plants before they were 
watered. It acted like a charm. The plants 
started up with vigor. The foliage became 
dark green, and the growth rank. A vea- 
spoonful of guano to one of the boxes help- 
ed them wonderfully ; but a handful might 
have killed them all. Now, my friends, 
while you have faith in God and faith in 
humanity, and feel anxious to do something 
for Christ and something to help your fel- 
low-men, you might commence exactly as 
we commenced with guano. Tf a friend of 
yours is in straitened circumstances, and 
needs a little assistance, be careful about 
overdoing the business. Giving him so 
much help all at once may work as much 
mischief as the guano would if put on the 
strawberry-plants. Look into his circum- 
stances carefully, and give him a little as- 
sistance at first: then watch and see how it 
works. If good comes of it, help him a lit- 
tle more in the same way, and so on with all 
your deal and intercourse with humanity. 
v4: ° : ° . 

[his is reason and judgment. Don’t be in 
haste to do some big thing. 

Last eveuing a missionary just returned 
from Africa made aremark something like 
this: A man who is doing mission work at 
home will probably do successful work in 
Africa. If he is not bringing souls to Christ 
in his own neighborhood, he will rarely suc- 
ceed in doing so in Africa. If you want to 
be a missionary, commence right where you 
are, commence with little things. When 
you succeed with the neighbors you have, 
with commonplace individuals, you’ will 
probably succeed in a wider field; but don’t 
start out in a wider field all at once. 

I have just been pained by a letter from a 
younger brother of mine. He is trying to 
be a Christian, and trying to be a good 
member of society ; but he has troubles and 
trials and tribulations beyond those com- 
mon to most men. Why is it, he says, that 
when I am trying to do right, I get deceived 
and wronged at almost every turn? The 


| trouble is. my friends, he is trying to do too 


much. Ile owns a large farm close toa 


A good many, the first time | that farm, he has two or three times tried 
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starting business in town. Ile intrusted | 
his stock, buildings, and land, to hired ten- | 
ants. First, he didn’t get any rent. The 
next time, he let his land out on shares. 
The result was, that two or three of his | 
horses were worked to death, and other | 
things managed in much the same way. 
He trusted too much to humanity in one 
way, because he didn’t have his business 
under his personal supervision. I am afraid 
he rushes to the conelusion that these peo- | 
ple are all bad and selfish and evil. I pre- 
sume, dear friends, they are no worse than 
the neighbors you have right around you, 
or, to come still closer home, no worse than 
you or]. May be they hadn’t sound judg- 
ment to undertake the management of a 
large farm, and ought not to have been 
trusted in this way. When you have faith 
in the good intentions of your neighbors, 
remember they are frail and human. Thus 
without having any hard feelings toward 
them particularly, you may remember they 
are selfish. Many a good steady hard-work- | 
ing man has been made to show to a great | 
disadvantage simply because he has been 
pushed into some place he was not compe- | 
tent to fill. Some people do not seem capa- | 
ble of having money in their possession 
without paying it out foolishly. Now, I 
don’t believe it is right to call such people 
thieves because they pay out money that 
does not belong to them. I have known | 
quite a number who seemed to be honest 
and upright and straight in every particular | 
until some money or property was injudi- | 
ciously put in their hands for safe keeping. 


At first sight one would be tempted to think | 
that they yielded to temptation ; but a more | 


careful investigation seemed to indicate | 
there was no particular temptation about it. 
They simply let the money slip without be- | 


ing hardly aware they were responsible for | 
Had they been tried first with a very | 


it. 
little money or a very little property, to give 
them a little practice in the way of assum- 
ing responsibility, they would probably 
have turned out all right. But it was like 
the guano in my experiments with straw- 
berries. They hadn't even been educated 


up to the point of bearing responsibility by | 


careful tests on a small scale. Now, dear 
friends, I want you to think kindly of those 
about you; [ want you to think kindly of 
all your neighbors—even the bad ones. I | 
want you tothink kindly of the criminals | 


in your county jail ; and if the suggestions I | 
have thrown out in this paper shall be the | 


-means of causing you to inquire whether the 

bad state of affairs is not owing a great deal 
to injudicious acts such as 1 have mention- 
ed, I shall have accomplished my purpose. 

A poor unfortunate fellow-being is now 
confined in our county jail for attempting a 
crime that makes all good men and women 
shudder. In fact, a mob gathered round 
him and might have taken his life had he 
not been rescued by the proper authorities. 
The man is a laborer in a neighboring stone- 
quarry. During a kindly talk with him | 

elt pretty well convinced that he was noth- 
ing but a commonplace individual, not par- 
ticularly worse nor better than thousands of | 
others. | did not notice any thing vicious | 
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| have some 


| stances. 
/ would not save him from the penitentiary : 


SEPT, 


about him, nor any signs that he w 


Jt ) as lost to 
good feelings and good impulses. 


A slight 


| stoppage in their work at the quarry induced 
| him and some of his fellow-laborers to take 


a holiday at a beautiful lake near the center 
of our county. This lake is quite a fashion. 
able pleasure-resort : but, alas! a_beer-sa- 
loon disfigures its grounds. This man jg a 
foreigner by birth, and, of course, he must 
seer. Very likely something be- 
sides beer crazed his brain and inflamed his 
passions ; but for God’s sake, friends, don't 


| be in haste to conclude that such or such a 


one is absolutely bad. Don’t be in a hurry 
to say that the best place for him is-inside of 
the penitentiary walls ; and don’t be so has- 
ty in your condemnation as to say the mol 
ought to have killed him under the cireum- 
Christ died for even such as he. | 


I think he ought to go: and I suppose it is 
best to let the law take its eourse, even 
where these feeble- minded people are so 
thoughtless as to use money which they have 
no right to use. But does it not behoove us 
all, especially those of us who are followers 
of Christ, to be careful how our careless or 
heedless acts make our friends and neigh- 
bors stand to bad advantage before the 
world? Be sure, dear friends, there is not 
a beam in thine own eye before you under- 
take to pluck out the mote from thy broth- 
er’s eye. 


TAILOR BEES, ETC. 








| PROF, COOK TELLS US SOMETHING ABOUT DIFFER- 
ENT MEMBERS OF THE BEE AND WASP FAMILY. 


. 
4 
4 


e received from John Linersridge. 
Anguilla, Sharkey Co., Miss., a lot of 
bits of leaves, cut up in round circles. 
done up in brown paper. Tle said he 
found it in one corner of a hive, but 
|did not know what to call it. We recog- 
nized it as the work of the tailor bees, as 
has been often mentioned in our journals: 
| but as there was quite a quantity of circular 
‘leaves made concave, or cup-shaped, and 
| nested into each other in this nest, we for- 
yarded it to Prof. Cook who replies: 
| Editor Gleanings: 
| These are the curious cells of the interesting 
‘tailor’? bees—Mcyachile (see Manual, p. 28). These 
bees cut regular pieces—circular or oblong—from 
rose and other leaves, and by ingeniously fastening 
| them together they form these hollow cylinders, 
which are stored with food, and then each is stock- 
ed with anegg. Often there are many such cells 
placed end to end at one place. I know a lady who 
left her knitting-work alone for a time, and upon 
taking it up found several of these cells within 
its folds. I have often found them in grass. 


| 


| The cells are about one inch long, and one-third of 


an inch in diameter. The bees are about the size of 
a common honey-bee, which they somewhat resel- 


| ble. They may be told, however, by the bright 


shining yellow hair on the under side of their ab- 


| domens, and also by the curious way in which they 


raise this part of their body as they walk over the 


| flowers. These yellow hairs are used to gather pol: 


len, and such bees will be seen, ofttimes, with these 
hairs fairly loaded with the golden pollen-dust, 
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THE DIGGER-WASP. 

The large wasp sent by one of your customers— 
you did not mention the locality, for which I am 
wrry—is the handsome “‘digger’’ wasp, Stizus speci- 
jus. Ihave received it§from Kentucky, Tennes- 
se, Southern Indiana, and Southern I)linois. There 
jsanother, still larger, found in the Southern States 
_Stizus grandis. These wasps are black, or dark- 
elored, marked with handsome yellow spots on 
theabdomen. The thorax is brown. 

This one sent has been known before to capture 
the cicada—usually, but incorrectly, called locust. 
|presume the insect captured in this case wasa 
cicada, or harvest-fly. The true locusts are grass- 
hoppers, and 80, of course, belong to quite another 
order of insects. These wasps are called digger 
wasps, a8 they dig holes in the earth, where they 
place their prey, after which they lay an egy in the 
captured insect, when they proceed to cover all 
withearth. A still more interesting fact is yet to 
betold. The wasp is armed with a powerful sting. 
By aid of this she is able to paralyze large insects 
like our largest spiders, cicadw, etc. Thus the prey 
of these wasps is simply stunned, and not killed, 
and sothe young of the wasp,when the egg hatches, 
has right at its command fresh tender insect-steak, 
and has only to eat and grow fat. I doubt if these 
wasps ever do apiarists any serious harm. They 
are not sufficiently common. In Europe, however, 
similar wasps are a serious ‘annoyance to bee-keep- 
ers, A. J. COoK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 

You have before told us something about 
this wasp that has the knack of putting 
away his fresh meat so it does not spoil— 
that is, paralyzing them by stinging so the 
victim will keep many days or even weeks 
inastate neither dead nor alive. Perhaps 
we might call it hibernation, only they nev- 
er come out of it. Now, here is an interest- 
ing question for naturalists: How long may 
these insects be kept in this comatose state, 
induced by the stinging of this peculiar’ wasp? 


—_—_———EEn 
A NAP BEFORE DINNER. 


MRS. L,. HARRISON GIVES US HER EXPERIENCE IN 
REGARD TO THE MATTER. 


RO. ROOT :—I’ve ‘always thought you had a 


mistaken idea with reference to work— 

“clear over the horse’ on that subject, and 

isn’t that the cause why you are suffering 

with nervous prostration? Is there any rea- 
son why a person should toil from early morn till 
dewy eve, without any rest? I know women who 
always have “catch-up work,” and never allow 
themselves an idle moment; but the major part of 
them are nervous, and very fretful and unhappy at 
times. My mother worked every wakeful moment, 
and taught me to do the same; but when I saw her 
old at fifty, and in her grave twenty years before 
her brothers her seniors, I made up my mind that 
henceforth I would rest when tired. I have arisen 
at five in the morning, and worked very hard until 
eleven, and then left off and had a nap and an 
hour’s rest before I ate my dinner; then I was able 
todo another half-day’s work. If I could not get 
this rest I was good for nothing the rest of the day. 
An after-dinner nap didn’t refresh me as the 
former. I've always thought that that hour's rest 
Was Worth more to my family than any other. Since 





I’ve been keeping bees, I can not command this 
rest-hour, as the bees will not respect it at all; but 
I make up for it, as we}l as I can, by retiring earlier. 
Bro. Root, when you are irritable and cross, don’t 
attribute it to the “ Evil One,” but see if your 
stomach, liver, and nerves are not more to blame 
than this active gentleman. He may be entirely 
innocent of the charge. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
Peoria, Ill. 


Well, I am really glad, sister H., to have 
your testimony in regard to my new hobby 
of doctoring without medicine; that is, doc- 
toring some complaints without medicine ; 
and I am glad to hear you say that the after- 
dinner nap did not answer. You are partly 
right, no doubt, in your closing remarks; 
that is, the part of our bodies intended to di- 
gest our food, and send the results of it into 
the proper channels, must have time and el- 
bow-room to do its work. Digestion can not 
go on in a natural way when we feel as if a 
breath of wind would blow us over. I be- 
lieve, however, that the Evil One is always 
watching his best chances. The Bible says, 
you know, that he is constantly going about 
like a roaring lion, seeking whom he may 
devour. Well, when we are so foolish as to 
overtax our pg or and energies, Satan is 
always at hand; but a good Christian — one 
who has faith, and is rooted and grounded 
in Christ Jesus—should be able to say, ‘‘ Get 
thee behind me, Satan,”’ even at such times. 
By all means, fortify yourself physically 
against disease and all the consequences 
that follow, and at the same time be sure 
your feet are always planted on that Rock 
that stands, though heaven and earth should 
pass away. I am glad to hear you say that 
_ more than make up for the hour or half- 
10ur that might seem to be lost. 


| MoBAcce Couupay. 





SMOKERS FOR TOBACCO-USERS WHO ARE NOT 
SUBSCRIBERS TO GLEANINGS. 

F your offer of a smoker extends to non-subscrib- 
ers, you may send me one. I have just quit 
smoking, after using it more or less for fifteen 
years; andif I use it again I will pay you for 
the smoker. | think I shall be as well off, both 

temporally and spiritually, without it. 
New Lyme, 0., July 21, 1887. J.N. RICHMOND. 


Friend R., when we first proposed giving 
a smoker to any one of our subscribers who 
would give up tobacco, we had no thought 
of extending the offer to any but our sub- 
scribers, or, if you choose, to the GLEAN- 
INGS family ; that is, those who read and 
contribute to the mt eh of the journal. 
And by the way, friend R., I hope you will 
excuse me for saying that it seems to me 
that any one who proposes to take advan- 
tage of this liberal offer should be willing to 
subscribe for the journal making the offer. 
Recollect, there is no pecuniary profit in giv- 
ing a smoker to those who give up using 
tobacco. We give you the smoker simply 
for your own good, or, if you choose, to en- 
courage you in right doing, and with the 
understanding that you save money instead 
of losing money by accepting our little gift. 
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Now, taking it in that light, would you have 
the heart to ask us to give you this imple- 
ment outright, when you don’t care enough 
for our journal to subseribe for it? Aside 
from this, there is another point involved : 
Ile who receives a smoker for giving up to- 
bacco expects to have his name appended to 
his promise to abstain: and this promise. 
with the signature, is to be printed in 
(;LEANINGS. Ile himself reads this prom- 
ise in GLEANINGs, and his friends all read 
it; and if he is ever tempted to break his 
pledge we hope and expect that somebody 
who reads GLEANINGS will remind him of 
the broken promise. But if he is not a sub- 
scriber to GLEANINGS, how shall anybody 
know of the public contract and agreement 
he has entered into? I think. my friend. 
your own good and your own safety depend 
upon vour being a subscriber. There is one 
case, however, under which we think best 
to deviate from the above rule. Where any 
subscriber to GLEANINGS writes us that he 
will pay for the smoker if the friend breaks 
his pledge, this answers every purpose ; and. 
in fact, l rather prefer to give them away in 
that manner: for the subscriber who is 
sufficiently interested to get pledges in this 

yay will be quite certain to watch over his 
weak friend, and straighten him up if he 
shows symptoms of wanting to slip out of 
his contract: for almost any man, woman, 
or child, would rather pay the small amount 
of 70 cents than to have it said‘he had bro- 
ken a promise given in print over his own 
signature. 


I will pay for the smoker sent if I break my prom- 
ise which I hereby make. T. H. Van. 
Evans Center, Erie Co., N. Y. 


I have quit the use of tobacco. If I use it any 
more I will pay you for the smoker. 
F.M. THORNTON. 


Hartwell, Hart Co., Ga., July 1, 1887. 


I have quit the use of tobacco, and will never use 
it again. Please send measmoker. If I ever use 
the weed again I will pay for the smoker. 

Alburgh Springs, Vt. W. A. CRELLER. 


By the grace of God I will quit the use of tobacco. 
If you will send me a smoker, if I ever use tobacco 
again | will pay for the smoker. May the good 
work go on! G. H. REED. 

Anneville, Tex. 


My friend Henry McClarin has quit using tobac- 
co, and is working for me. 
he uses tobacco again I will pay for the smoker. 

D.C. UNDERHILL. 

Manatee, Fla., June 24, 1887. 


We received the smokers the Ist inst., and I was 
truly surprised at such a nice smoker. | have not 
only quit smoking and chewing, but have resolved 
never to taste a drop of that poison, liquor. 

Kenton, 0., Aug. 3, 1887. C. L. MOORE. 


Ido not use tobacco, and do what I can to dis- | « 
| using tobacco since he read it. If you think he is 


suade others from using it. Mr. Rolen Routen, a 
neighbor of ours, and once a slave to tobacco, has 
quit, and says send him a smoker. 
see that he does. R. F. CARTER. 
Henry, Tenn., July 19, 1887. 


| again. 
| have taken only 12 lbs. of honey, and the bees are 


Send a smoker; and if | 


| ot bees, all in Simplicity hives. 


If he ever uses | 
it again he will pay you for the smoker, and I will | 


BEEK CULTURE. Srey, 
I have quit the use of tobacco, and am trying ty 

raise bees; but so far I have been very unsguccesg. 

ful. I think perhaps by the aid of your smoker | 

could be more successful. If I begin the use of to. 

bacco I will pay you for it. W. W. Ramsry, 
Ashbeysburg, Ky., July 20, 1887. 


I have been a moderate smoker for about two 
years; and if it is not imposing on your generosity 
you can send me asmoker. Send one also to a be. 
ginner in bee-business, by the name of. Frank 
Schlingloof; and if either one of us commences 
again, I agree to pay you for both of them. 

Kenton, O., July 26, 1887. C.D. Moors. 


Please ‘send a smoker to Mr. Lee Clow, Ozan. 
Hempstead Co., Ark., for he has quit the use of to- 
bacco, and he says he will take the pledge. He has 
been aslave to its use for 25 years; he is now it 
years old, and he says he will pay for the smoker if 
he uses the weed again. J. W. TAYLOR, 

Ozan, Ark., July 26, 1887. 


I notice that you propose to give a smoker to any 
one who will agree to quit the use of tobacco, and 
to pay for the smoker should he use it again. At 
the solicitation of my wife, I will take a smoker on 
those conditions; and should 1 begin the use of to- 
bacco again I will remit you the price of the smoker 
promptly. J. A. DANIEL. 

Rockport, Aransas Co., Texas. 


| have been using tobacco, both chewing and 
smoking, for 22 years. For the last sixteen years | 
have been keeping bees, and always used tobacco- 
smoke about the hives; but now you make war,up- 
on the weed, so I will quit. But as you seem to be 
interested in this matter, making a “* hobby” of it, 
us it were, I shall be pleased to let you have your 
own way; 80 please send along the smoker by mail; 
and if lever give up and take to the use of the 
filthy weed I will pay you for two smokers. 

M. A. KELLEY. 
Milton, Cabell Co., W. Va., July 26, 1887. 


I commenced using tobacco at the age of 15, and 
have ever since until about 6 or 8 months ago whet 
my health failed and | decided to quit, and have 
succeeded so far. Will you send measmoker? | 
promise you | will pay for it if 1 ever use tobacco 
We are having a very poor season here. | 


not storing any at present. I have 18 colonies to 
date. We have just had afew good showers ol 
rain, and the buckwheat will soon be up. We sel- 
dom get any thing but fall honey. F. J. DAHN. 
Sturgis, Mich., July (6, 1887. 

Meuer, has only four stands 
They are doing 
well. He was in Bastrop about two months ago, 
and transferred a swarm, that was in a common 


My uncle, Mr. F. 8. 


| box hive, into a Simplicity hive, for my otber uD 
cle, Mr. P.S. Rolleigh. He is well pleased with his 


him a copy of 
He was well 
as quit 


new stand now. Uncle showed 
GLEANINGS, and he read it through. 
pleased with the Tobacco Column, and he h 


worthy of a’smoker, please .send it to him. If the 
ever uses tobacco again he will pay you for the 
smoker, and will also send two dollars “and,a,half 
extra. F. A. BURGIN, 


Monroe, La., July 8, 1887. 
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A GOOD PLEDGE TO TAKE. 

[have been looking over the Tobacco Column in 
(LEANINGS, and thought that something like this 
yould look better: 

“Pear Sir:—I have lett off the filthy habit of 
qmoking and chewing tobacco, and am saving about 
wo dollars a month by so doing. Inclosed is that 
ymount. the savings of the last month, and I want 
ype of the best smokers made for that price. I not 
only save my money, but my wife saysit does not 
make her sick every time I come into the house. 
{lever commence the use of the weed again I 
pope that I shall have to handle cross hybrid bees 
vithoutsmoker. T am giving the amount I for- 
uerly spent for tobacco to my wife, and she will 
yon have enough money to buy the best silk dress 
n town. L. C. WHITNEY.” 


Thanks. friend W. Your pledge is a capi- 
tal one. By all means give the tobacco 
money to her who has been so faithful. 
Where is the good wife who will not make it 
go further than it formerly did? We should 
like to have some of the old tobacco-users, 
who have quit fora year or more, tell how 
wuch they have saved since—whether they 
are any better physically and morally. On 
the other hand, if any man is’ sorry he 
tried to give up tobacco, and afterward re- 
sumed its use, we should be glad to hear 
fom him likewise, and his reasons for so 
doing. This column is open. 





Oar Own APrARy. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R, ROOT. 


FOUL BROOD. 


SAID in the last issue I would have 

something further in reference to car- 

holic acid as a bacteriacide for the germs 

of foul brood. Recent developments, 

however, have been such that I deem it 
uwise to say any thing further. In the 
mean time we shall continue experiment- 
ing, and when we have arrived at some- 
thing definite we will report. Perhaps it 
would be well to remark, that we have se- 
cured the services of Mr. E. H. Sargent, a 
graduate of the course in Natural History 
of Cornell University. Mr. S. was one of 
my old chums and classmates. He has had 
onsiderable experience with bees; and 
when I told him about our experience with 
foul brood he became at once interested. 
He is familiar with the growths, such as 
are found in diseases like cholera, yellow 
fever, and certain others. Having a little 
tisure time before going back to take a 
post-graduate course in the University. I 
asked him to try what he could do in culti- 
vating foul-brood germs in gelatine. He 
has done so, and has met with apparent 
success. In due time he will send in writ- 
ten reports from the University, where he 
will continue his experiments. After he 
a8 Succeeded in getting what he knows 
be the real germs of foul brood, be- 
eat any possibility of doubt, growing in 
ef gelatine, he is then to experiment, 
With the view of determining what agencies, 
Whether dilute or not. will utterly kill the 
stowth. If carbolie acid or absolute phenol 
Will kill it, what dilution is necessary ? 
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Mr. Sargent will have access to all the ap- 
paratus of the University. He will also 
have the advice and assistance of one or 
-more of the professors. I am sure thata 
number of our readers will await the results 
of his experiments in this line, with consid- 
erable interest. 
OTHER USES OF CARBOLIC ACID. 

While experimenting, for the purpose of 
disinfecting diseased hives and combs, I 
have found that carbolic acid, when diluted 
to not more than 200 times, makes a very 
good apifuge—that is, the bees flee from it. 
One day aswarm came out and persisted, 
in spite of all our efforts, in clustering upon 
one particular limb. inconveniently situat- 
ed. Again and again we shook the limb, 
and succeeded in getting a portion of the 
bees, at least, to cluster on the comb which 
we held before them. The other portion 
still directed their flight toward the afore- 
said limb. Knowing that bees have a great 
aversion for carbolic acid we sprayed some 
of it, diluted 200 times, on the limb. Every 
bee, as he approached the much-sought-for 
place of clustering, on discovering it had a 
very perceptible as well as disagreeable 
odor, departed in evident disgust. Shortly 
afterward, however, we had the bees cluster- 
ing just where we wanted them to cluster ; 
i.e.,onthe comb. During swarming times 
the apiarist will find carbolic acid, at a dilu- 
tion of 200 times, quite convenient. 

Something over a month ago the robbers 
had a little taste of honey while one of the 
boys was working over one of the hives. 
After be had closed the hive there was quite 
a swarm of robbers tumbling over each 
other, as they endeavored to pass into the 
crack where we afterward discovered one or 
two bees could get in atatime. I sprayed 
carbolic acid around that portion of the 
hive. The robbers left it immediately. 
Nor did they attempt to get near the crack 
again until the liquid had evaporated; and 
even then they regarded the odor with evi- 
dent aversion. Inthe British Bee Journal, 
earbolic acid has been mentioned as an 
agent for driving bees out of sections. I 
have not yet tried it, but I believe, when 
the acid is strong enough, and properly ad- 
ministered over the tops of the sections, 
that it will drive the bees down out of the 
surplus department into the brood-nest. 
There was so little honey coming in this 
year that I did not have an opportunity to 
try this and other things I wanted to do. 

Later.—Since writing the above, Mr. Sar- 
gent and I have just viewed, through a pow- 
er of 1200 diameters, the microscopic growth 
which infects the larva. Although we are 
not perfectly sure of it, yet we have good 
reason to believe that they are the real 
germs. That which we discovered is ovoid 
| and somewhat transparent. When magnified 
| 1200 diameters, or more than a million 
| areas, these microbes appear to be only 
| ebout half as large as a pinhead—so very, 
| very small are they. To-night Mr. Sargent 
| starts for the University, where he will pur- 
| sue his investigations as mentioned above. 
| Still later.—It seems that what we saw, as 
above mentioned, was only the spores of foul 
brood. 
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Charity thinkeuh a evil. -I. Cor. 13: 5. 
WE have to-day, Sept. 1, 7638 subscribers. 
WE have a powder-gun that kills house-flies by the 

use of pyrethrum, as dead as door-nails, and we 
killed them in Ernest’s new house, without shutting 
the outside doors for the very good reason that his 
house didn’t have any outside doors, as yet, to shut 
up. I will tell you more about it, when I get to the 
next chapter in my new book. 


HONOR TO WHOM HONOR IS DUE. 

IN Our Own Apiary, p. 482, mentioning the ship- 
ment of 25 queens without a single one being dead, 
we carelessly omitted to say the queens were sent 
us by Charles Bianconcini, Bologna, Italy. He has, 
since then, sent us asecond shipment, only two be- 
ing dead, and the third shipment is expected daily. 
We take pleasure in recommending friend B. to any 
who would like to try their hand at importing; and 
our readers who are writing us for queens, from 
California, New Zealand, Sandwich Islands, and 
Australia, we think had better, by all means, send 
their orders direct to Italy. I presume, however, it 
would not pay to order less than ten or a dozen at 
one shipment. 


GLEANINGS POSTERS AT FAIRS. 

To those who propose to exhibit some of our 
xoods at their county fairs, we shall be pleased to 
send a few GLEANINGS posters, and sample copies 
of our journal, empowering the exhibitor to act as 
agent, and receive subscriptions for GLEANINGS. 
For every subscription so received, at $1.00 each, we 
will allow 25% commission. Remember that, if you 
wish to take advantage of this offer, you must not 
cut on the regular price of one dollar, nor can you 
say in any printed price list or circular that you 
will take subscriptions for a less amount than one 
dollar. The idea is, to get you to obtain subscrip- 
tions by personal work, and to extend the subscrip- 
tion-list of GLEANINGS. This does not apply to re- 
newals. We have no objection to your remaining 
agent after fair time, but subject to the conditions 
above named. 


THOMAS WM. COWAN. 

AMONG other places which the editor of the 
British Bee Journal expects to visit is Medina. We 
are not advised as to the exact time when he will 
be with us, but it will not be many days hence. 
Mr. Cowan is not only a practical bee-keeper, but a 
careful student in microscopy. In connection 
therewith he has made the anatomy of the bee, and 
thetgerms of foul brood, a special study. We hope 
our distinguished visitor will not fail to bring 
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| prices of honey we have for sale. 
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ec ee 
along his microscope und microscopical slides, 
As foul brood is still a problem with us, Mr. Cow- 





| an’s knowledge and personal investigations on the 


subject will be eagerly sought after, particularly 


| by Ernest, with whom microscopy has been a fa- 
| vorite pastime. 


Our friend and brother - editor 
should not fail to visit the Home of the Honey-Bees, 


| 80 called, with its throng of busy workers. 
| 


| GOOD NEWS FOR THOSE HAVING HONEY FOR SALE, 


THE following is just at hand: 

FRIEND Root: Yours of the 26th is at hand. Iam surprised 
at the offer of 7 cts. for the honey, delivered in Medina. I am 
offered 9 cents here, f. 0. b., and could not take less this year, 


| Newman holds his at 10 cts. in barrels, and mine is worth one 


cent more in cans. Heddon 


ets 10 cts. in cans, f. 0. b. at Dow- 
agiac, and the best I will i 


Oo ix 10 cts., f. 0. b. at*Glenwood, 

ou realize and advocate higher prices, you must set an 

example for others to follow. . 8. CoMPToy. 
Glenwood, Cass Co., Mich., Aug. 29, 1887. 


The above state of affairs may not be general, of 


course, but I shall be very glad to know that bee- 


keepers are getting the prices mentioned for their 
honey once more. It looks as if they might rejoice 
at the prospect of not only a good demand for comb 
honey, but for extracted also; and if we keep up the 
standard of our product J am inclined to think the 
prices will not go back again where they have been. 
At present we dare not give any quotations on the 
When we get 
some we will let you know what we will take for it; 
but for the present we are sold out, with the ex- 
ception of the California honey, which we offer at 8 
cents. 

Later.—Since writing the above I notice that 
Blake & Ripley, of Boston, quote comb in one- 
pound sections at 20 and 22 cts. What do you think 
of that, friends? And, by the way, I wonder if any- 
body remembers how much abuse I got years ago 
when I first trotted out my section that held exact- 
ly a pound of honey. Look at our market reports 
now, and see how it has turned out. 








SPECIAL NOWICES. 





DISCOUNT ON GOODS BOUGHT THIS FALL FOR NEXT 
SEASON’S USE. 

Unti. further notice we will give a discount of 
ten per cent on goods strictly for next seasons 
use, except the following: Machinery of all kinds 
for manufacturing; all tin and glass honey-recep- 
tacles; tin plate, and all counter goods. On Sim- 
plicity, portico, and chaff hives, we can give only 
five per cent. The principal goods included under 
the 10% discount are foundation, frames, sections, 
zine, extractors, comb-foundation machines. 


A FOUR-COLOR LABEL FOR ONLY 75 CTS. PER 
THOUSAND. 

Just think of it! we can furnish you avery “4 
four-color label, with your name and _ address, wit 
the choice of having either ‘ comb” or “ extract- 
ed’ before the word “ honey,” for only 75 cts. ar 
thousend; 50 cts. per 500, or 30 cts. for 250, postpaid. 
The size of the label is 24% x 1 inch—just right to go 
round the neck of a bottle, to put on a section, or to 
adorn the front of a honey-tumbler. Send for = 
special label catalogue for samples of this an 
many other pretty designs in label work. 


THOSE BEES IN MISSOURI. 


As the lot is not yet disposed of (see editorial on 
page 447, issue for June 1) we will, until further nl 
tice, make an additional discount, besides that 4 : 
tioned on page 520, of 10 per cent. This will ma _° 
full-sized colony only $4.05, and a two-frame me — 
us $1.62. If anybody wants bees at this — . 
year, they surely can make it pay to take the of 
these figures. It is true, you are to take the oder 
getting them through the winter; but for se 
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years DOW there has been comparatively little trou- 
blein wintering; and in the South there is no trou- 
ple at all, providing you have sufficient stores. 


NEXT SEASON’S SUPPLY OF SECTIONS. 

We wish to say to dealers who are in the habit of 
supplying their community with sections, and who 
do not make them, that we shall be glad to hear 
from you, stating about how many you will proba- 
bly need. In order to keep our factory running 
through the fall, and also to avoid such a rush in 
the spring, we will offer, to dealers, prices on sec- 
tions, from now till January, never before men- 
tioned. We already have in stock over half a mil- 
lion 444 X 414 sections. of different widths. If you 
can not buy your supply six months ahead, perhaps 
we can contract with you on satisfactory terms. We 
invite correspondence, and ask you to state, as 
nearly as you can, how many you will be likely to 
need. 


KD WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS 





You may be pleased to hear that, with your hives, 

Ihave taken the silver medal at the Sydney show. 
F. A. HUDSON. 

Bathurst, N.S. Wales, Aus., June 14, 1887. 


OUR TEN-CENT BALLOONS. 

The balloons came all right. I have sent one up 
9 times, and still have it as good as new. 

Munnsville, N. Y., July 1, 1887. F. D. WOOLVER. 

I am glad to see once more in GLEANINGS some- 
thing on market gardening. I renewed my sub- 
scription on purpose to get those articles, and I was 
much disappointed when they stopped. 

W.G. BRAINARD. 

Gouverneur, N. Y., Aug. 5, 1887. 


I received my bees on the 22d all right, only about 
100 dead ones in the box. I turned them loose on 2 
frames of black brood, and they went right to work, 
and to-day I see they have stored about 10 Ibs. of 
honey, and I see that the queen has laid quite a 
number of eggs. I am well pleased with my bees. 

SINGLETON SPENCER. 

Ladew, Wash. Ter., Aug. 1, 1887. 


I feel that I owe all of my success in bee culture 
to you and your journal. Long may you live to en- 
joy the benefits of your hard labor. I have taken 
your journal for several years, and can truly say 


that I enjoy every article in it, and especially Our | 


Homes. Aslam a farmer, I like your market-gar- 
den reports. S. A. MARKHAM. 
Ellington, N. Y., July 13, 1887. 
lam highly pleased with the smoker, and, in fact, 
Inever have had a poor thing from you. The Nov- 
ice honey-extractor IT bought of you gives entire 
satisfaction. It simply can’t be beat for the cost of 
thesame. The honey-pails are fine, and I don’t see 
how they can be made for the price, and_material 
furnished. Bk. BE. RICE. 
Boscobel, Wis., July 18, 1887. 


GLEANINGS AND HER CONTRIBUTORS. 


Mole ea pscription has expired. Please find one 
fullar inclosed for another year. Through the in- 
ante of a kind friend I began taking it, and now I 
ook forward to the advent of each number with 
Pleasure and anticipation. Why, I would not think 


ous acquaintances whose faces I have never seen. 
Bem thoughts are often very inapiring. Our 
baewe ways contains alesson for me. The To- 
ae Jolumn is especially interesting too. It just 
t €8 me glad that so many are finally influenced 
the enns heroes a letter of congratulation upon 
vote saeety, for I do want to lend_my voice and 
geni help in this great cause. P. Benson isa 
us. What would the ‘“sighentific’’ world do 
without him? 
Mr. Doolittle’s article on swarming, for beginners, 
ae more than once, so as to know when to ex- 
oF ang swarms, etc. You see I had confidence 
itt] eve that it was so. if it wasn’t so, if Mr. Doo- 
€ said so, and what do you think? my bees didn’t 
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| all you want. 
| while in the old way it must be sifted after you get 

; tite | it out of the box or whatever is used. 
The wrapper of GLEANINGS informed me that my | 


© quit, and sometimes T am tempted to write those | 


| another column. 
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use his reckoning hardly a bit—only about one 

time out of a dozen! However, lam sure my bees 

beg Mr. D.’s pardon for their disrespectful conduct. 
Shoreham, Vt. MISS MARCIA A. DOUGLAS. 


Tyler’s Flour - Receptacle. 


A Much-Needed Household Convenience. 





i ii 
| 


HUCUNINE 


In looking about for improved appliances to make 
our homes convenient and attractive in every way 
possible, we found the above implement. As soon 
as we saw it we felt that it was something every 
housewife would want. It is a can, made to hold 


| just one sack of 49 Ibs. of flour, is neatly japanned, 


striped and lettered, as shown above. But the 
most neat and convenient thing about it is the flour- 
sifter in the bottom. The can is hung upon a stout 
nail on the wall just above your table. Instead of 
reaching down into the ordinary flour-box or can to 
scoop it out, getting it on to your sleeve, you simply 
open the door at the bottom, place your pan under- 
neath, and turn the crank of the sifter till you get 
Your flour is then all ready to use, 


You will 
notice, also, from the cut on the right, that the sifter 
is easily cleanedof allaccumulations without em pty- 


| ing the can. The most approved flour-boxes will 
| cost more to rig them up than this device, and you 
| will readily see they are not so handy when done. 
rene , | Weean furnish these flour-cans, crated ready to 
of getting along without hearing from those numer- | 


ship, for $2.75 each, or we will send a crate of six, 


| direct from the factory at Rome, N. Y., for $12.00. 
| They are so light that if one is ordered alone it will 


probably go cheaper by express. 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, O- 


SHALL greatly reduce the number of my col- 
onies; and as I hate to kill valuable queens, I 
offer them at 65 cents for tested Italians, and 35 cts. 
for hybrid queens. None older than 2 years. Ship- 
ped by return mail. T. H. KLOER, 
17d Terre Haute, Vigo Co., Ind. 


r ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE 
SALE AND RETATL. See oe 
$ € 
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FOR SALE OR TRADE. 


Ten full colonies of hybrid bees on & Simplicity 
metal-cornered reversible frames. Shipping-cases 
will answer for temporary hives. Bees are in fine 
condition. Fire dollars a colony on board cars. 
Will exchange for a Barnes foot-power saw with at- 
tachments. J.P. MCELRATH, 
17-18d Asbury, Warren Co., N. J. 


LOOK HERE! 


A complete hive for comb honey, for only $1.40. 
Planer-sawed, V-groove sections a specialty. Price 
list free. J. MI. KINZIE & CO., 
litfdb Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 

tdn., wired. Must sell. 


BEES, G. W. BRODBECK, 
vei 


50 Fletcher Av., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ASH KEG 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 

THE D. A. JONES CO0., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 

D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 


HOW TO WINTER BEES. 


Eleven essays by eleven prominent bee-keepers, 
sent by mail for 10 cents. Address 
6tfdb HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


CARNIOLANS. 


GENTLEST, BEST HONEY-GATHERERS, AND 
THE QUEENS THE MOST PROLIFIC OF 
ANY KNOWN RACE. 


Cyertested: queens, OAOM ..... 6.066.062 icc cs ccc c ssl OO 
Send postal for descriptive circular. Address 
S. W. MORRISON, M. D., 
Chester Co. Oxford, Pa. 


I'TALIANS, Very Fine and Gen- 
tle, Good L. Hive, Combs built on 


FOR EXTRACTED HONEY. 
16-174 M. Isbell, Norwich, N. Y. 


Mention this paper. 


A Barometer for Gardeners and Farmers. 

We have finally succeeded in getting a wonder- 
fully pretty little aneroid barometer that we can 
sell as low as $2.50. One of them has been careful- 
ly tested by the side of our .mercurial barometer, 
and it follows the rising and falling of the mercury 
with wonderful accuracy. It seems to me that 
these little instruments ought to pay for them- 
selves over and over again for any farmer or guar- 
dener, or any person who is dependent on the vicis- 
situdes of the weather. The instrument much re- 
sembles a pretty little clock, and it may be sent by 
mail safely for 10 cts. extra for postage. You will 
remember that my method of using any barometer 
is to pay little or no attention to where the indica- 
tor or mercury stands. When you wish to know 
what the weather will be, tap the instrument with 
the end of your finger. If the indicator (or mercu- 
ry) falls, there is a prospect of rain; if it rises, you 
are pretty safe in deciding there will be no rain 
very soon. If a considerable storm is approaching, 
the mercury will keep falling for some hours, and 
it will drop a little every time you touch it, even 
though you tap it as often as once an hour. When 
it keeps dropping for several hours, look out fora 
storm ora big wind. If it keeps rising for several 
hours, go on with your work and you will very sel- 
dom be misled. A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O. 
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change Department, 

Notices will be inserted under this head at on 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department mst oer 
exceed 5 lines, and you must SAY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error, You 
can have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates, Of 
—. this department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. 


W ANTED.—To exchange High-Class Fow]s, eight 
varieties, for good type-writer or foundation, 
Circulars free. 14tfdb A. H. Durr, Creighton, 0, 
\ ] ANTED.—Honey in exchange for the following: 
White Hol. Turkeys, S. 8S. Hamburgs, printing 
outfit, accordion, magic lantern, microscope, books 
curiosities, and mineral cabinet. Address i 
JNO. C. CAPEHART, Spring Hill, Kan. Co., W. Va, 


W ANTED. -— To exchange Alderbrook Poultry 
Farm. of 12 acres, buildings all new, for person- 

al property or offers. 

17-18d D. E. DARROW, West Eaton, N. Y, 


W ANTED.—To exchange smail-fruit plants, straw- 
berries, raspberries, and blackberries, for full 

colonies of bees. Circulars free. 

lid P. D. MILLER, Grapeville, Westm’d Co., Pa. 


\ ) ANTED.—To sell, or exchange for apiarian sup- 
plies or good type-writer, one Model improved 

printing-press, No. 2, with 7 fonts of type, different 

kinds, and chase. Whole outfit cost $65. Corres- 

pondence solicited. Address 

17-18d J. A. WILSON, Hanover, Mich. 


\ JANTED.—To exchange Simplicity hives and all- 
wood brood-frames, made up or in the flat, for 
C. P. BisH. 


extracted honey. 
St. Joe Station, Butler Co., Pa. 


17-18d 


w4 NTED.—To exchange a Given press and dies, 
L. size, 3 tanks, | wax-strainer, % doz. dipping- 
boards, and wrenches. J. SWALLOW, 

lia 2816 Mo. Ave., St. Louis, Mo, 








Black and Hybrid Quens Fr Sal, 


For the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge, as below. Wedo this bec*use there is hardly value 
enough to these queens to pay for buying them up and keep- 
ing them in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an accommo- 
dation to those who can not afford higher-priced ones, 


I am Italianizing my apiary, and will sell good hy- 
brid queens for 30 cts. apiece, or four to one ad- 
dress, $1.00. Stamps taken. 

' WATSON ALLEN, Bernardsville, N. J. 

I have some hybrid queens to spare all through 
September, that I want to replace with tested 
queens, at 30 ects. each; four for $1.00, and I guaran- 
tee safe arrival. 

W. A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 

I will sell nice bybrid queens, of this year’s rais- 
ing, for 35 cts. each, or four for $1.00. 

GEO. H. DENMAN, Pittsford, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 


Ten mismated golden Italian queens by return 
mail, 30 cts. each; also 20 purely mated Italiane, 
rather dark color, at 50 cts. 7. dag are one 
year old, clipped. L. L. HEARN, — 
Frenchville, Mercer Co., W. Va. 


I have some 25 or 30 hybrid queens, which I will 
sell at 30 cts. each, or four for $1.09. 
JAS. ERWIN, Christiansburg, Shelby Co., Ky. 


Forty untested Italian queens at 50 cts. each, , 
17-18d M. ISBELL, Norwich, N. Y- 
Black queens, 20 cts.; hybrid, 30c; mismated, He. 

W. G. HAYEN, Pleasant Mound, Bond Co., 1. 


About one-half dozen mismated Italian queens 
for sale at 30 cts. each. H 
Wm. H. Huse, Manchester, N. H. 
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IS A POSITIVE FACT 


youcan get ITALIAN QUEENS, SECOND 
' TO NONE, from the old and reliable 


HICKERBOCKER BEE=FARM. 
By Return Mail.) ( Established 1880. 
Warranted $1.00. Tested $2.00. Special rates on 

gorders. Circular giving description of our bees 
mee, Address KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM, 
x4], 131517d Pine Plains, Dutchess Co., N. Y. 


VANDERVORT 
WOMB FOUNDATION MILLS. 


Send for samples and reduced price list. 
JNO. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


SOUTHERN HEADQUARTERS < 


FOR EARLY QUEENS, 


clei, and full colonies. The manufacture ot 
ives, sections, frames, feeders, foundation, etc., a 
meialty. Superior work and best material at “‘ let- 
ve” prices. Steam factory, fully equipped, with 
ie latest and most approved machinery. Send for 
way illustrated catalogue. Address 

t J.P. H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 





KEEPERS’ GUIDE, Memoranda, and Illus- 
trated catalogue, for 1887, FREEZE. Reduc- 
prices. Address JQ3. —_ Des Moines, Iowa. 
a 3tte 


_ 200 PEKIN DUCKS. 


D0 A PAIR, OR ANY NUMBER AT 
q $1.00 EACH, BY EXPRESS. 
: y better than raising chickens; no creek neces- 
ity. Extra large; two-thirds grown; very hardy; 
ptrouble to raise. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


ipitdb D. G. WEBSTER, BLAINE, BOONE C0., ILL. 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


POMBE HONEY. 


THIS box hasa bit of ‘‘red 
tape’ attached to it to carry 
itby. It makes a safe pack- 
age for a single section of 
honey for the consumer to 
carry,or it can be packed ina 
trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
price of the box is 2 cts. each, 

: set up; in the flat, 15 cts. for 
,ackage of 25, 30 cts.; $1.00 per 100; or $9.00 per 
); 10,000, $80. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
un dred for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 
ting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
mm per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
Mes, as above, 50 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
a be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
burse. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
tity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
n side,5cts. If you want them shipped in the 
labels already pasted on, the price will be ten 
per hundred for putting them on. 
/*0ur name and address, and the kind of honey, 
lay be printed on these labels, the same as other 
. The charge for so doing will be 30 cts. per 
B 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 cts.; 1000, $1.00. 
q A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


yi 


PASTEBOARD BOXES 


POTATO BOXES 


(TERRY’S). 


These are made of 
basswood, bound with 
galvanized iron. The 
galvanized iron gives 
strength, and the 
basswood strength 
“and lightness. These 
hold exactly a bushel 
when level full, and 
may be piled one on 
top: of another. Al- 
though they are made especially for potatoes, they 
can be used for fruit, vegetables, picking up stones 
on the farm, and a thousand other purposes. When 
piled one above the other, they protect the contents 
from the sun and rain; and from their shape & 
great many more bushels can be set into a wagon 
than where baskets are used. They are also much 
more substantial than baskets. 

Price 25 c each; 10, $2.25; 100, $20.00. In the flat, 

including nails and galvanized iron, $1.75 for 10; 

100, $16.50; 1000, $150. 


A. |. ROOT. Medina, O. 


FLAT - BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. 


High side-walls, 4 to 14 square feet to 
the pound. Circular and samples free. 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS. 
5tfd Sole Manufacturers, 
> SPROUT BROOK, MONT. CO., N. Y 


Barnes’ Foot-Power Machinery. 


en Read what J. I. PARENT, of 
iol ca vo 4 CHARLTON, N. Y., says — ‘* We 
1 cut with one of your Combined 
Machines last winter 50 chaff 
hives with 7-inch cap, 100 honey- 
racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 
honey-boxes, and a great deal of 
other work. This winter we 
have double the amount of bee- 
hives, etc., to make, and we ex- 
pect to do it all with this Saw. 
It will do all you say it will.” 
Catalogue and Price List Free. Address W. F. & 
JOHN BARNES, 545 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 

When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery aed? _ tome. A. I. Roor. 

23t fe 

















Oldest Bee Puper in America—Established in 1861. 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


16-paze Weekly—$1.00 a year. 
Sample Free. THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


925 West Madison Street. Chicago, HM. 


You can not look over the back No’s of GLEAN- 
INGs or any other Periodical with satisfaction, unless 
they are in some kind of a Binder. Who has not 
said—*Dear me, what a bother—I must have last 
month’s Journal and it is nowhere to be found ’’? 
Put cach No. in the Emerson Binder as soon as it 
comes, and youcan sit down happy, any time you 
wish to find anything you may have previously seen, 
even though it were months ago. 

Binders for GLEANINGS (will hold them for one 
year), gilt lettered, for 60 cts.; by mail, 12 cts. extra 
Ten, $5.00; 100, $45.00. Table of prices of Binders 
for any Periodical], mailed on ope ication. Send in 
your orders. A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 

The Canadian P. O. authorities refuse to receive these 
through the mails, as they exceed the proper weight for mer- 
chandise. 








(;LEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 
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We are now i 
within 24 hour 
all cases, as 80" 

All who hay 


‘pe to supp! 
1 receipt of order. 
Sections and Foundation. 


ARIAN:+SUPPLIEG 


roods promptly. Sections and Foundation can usually be sent off 
Hives and such articles can be shipped promptly, though not in 








‘had my FOUNDATION, the past season, say it is the NICEST they have ever seen, 


REMEMBER MY PRICES ARE AS LOV/ 


us other well-k: 


n manufacturers’ in this line; and even if my Price List gives 


gher quotations, in- 


voices will be ::ace out in accordance with the reduced prices, if any such are offer: 
I GV ARANSIEE MY GOODS TO GIVE SATISFACTION. 


GIVE ME A TRIAL AND SEE. 


ww. TT. “ALCONER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN FULL LINE APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


1-24b 


Jamestown, IN. Y. 








Satisfaction guaranteed, 


(: We furnish EVERY THING needed in the Apiary, of practical 
¢ eee COnStruction, and at the lowest price. 
ae Send your address on a postal card, and we Will send you free 
ou am & our large Illustrated Catalogue. : 
\itfd (Ex 


i ‘HED 1864.) 


HONEY LABELS. oi ists. ’oracis, 


D .DANT’S 
FOU NDATION 


undreds of practical and disinterest- 
0 he the cleanest, brightest, quick- 
‘s, least apt to sag, most regular 
nd neatest, of any that is made. 
“ue by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, ‘dow. :i.¢, Mich.; Dougherty & Wiley, 
Indianapolis, (..! B. J. Miller & Co.. Nappanee, 
Ind.:C. H.Greon. Waukesha, Wis.; Smith & Goodell, 
Rock Falls, Ill.: tizra Baer, Dixon, Lee Co.,D1.; E. 
Ss. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Hlinois; Arthur Todd, 


is asserted 
ed bee-ke« 
est accepted by 1« 
in color, evénert 
Itis kepi io 


2122 North Front Street, Phil'a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, | 


P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 


Coburg, Towa; 
J. W. Porter, 


M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; 


Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, | 
D. A. Fuller, | 


Pleasant Valley. Dutchess Co., N. Y.; 
Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewande: Des Moines, Ia.; Aspinwall & 
Treadwell, Bar’ .;own, N. Y.; Barton, Forsgard & 
Barnes, Waco, 
Oriskany. N.Y «. 
Wis., E. F.Sm' , Smyrna, N.Y., J. Mattoon, and W. 
J. Stratton, Am «fer, O., Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, 
Iowa, and num«.ous other dealers. 

Write for samples free, at peice list of supplies, 
accompanied with 150 Complimentary and unso- 


licited testimonials, from as many bee-keepers, in | . - 
' y P | jan queens, a cross between the old Quinby stock 


| and Doolittle’s, bred in an apiary three miles from 


1883. We guarantee every inch of our foundation equal 
to sample in every respect. ' 
CHAS. DADANT A SON, 


sbtfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 


ODD’S HONEY-CANDIES sell well at Fairs — average | 


NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 


wholesale price, l6c # 1b.; retail, 30 cts. Mail sam- 
ples, 25 cts. HONEY and BEESWAX wanted on Com- 
mission, by ARTHUR TODD, 2122 N. Froct St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


15-18db 


PURE ITALIAN QUEENS 


—-FOR 1887.— 
Tested, $1.00; Select tested, $1.25; 
$5.00. 
ing now, and sent out by return mail. Write me 
for low prices on two and three frame nuclei with 
any of the above queens in each. Address 
Ss. F. REED, 


15d N. Dorchester, N. H. 


Imported, best, | 
All my queens are reared by natural swarm- 


E. ERETCHMER, COSURG, MONTGOMERY C0., 10Wa, 


G. M. GRAY, MEDINA, 0, 
ONE-PIECE + 


BEE-HIVES, + SECTIONS, 


SECTION-CASES, FRAMES, &., 


Of superior workmanship, from SMITH & 
WOODWORTH, Manufact..vers of and Deal- 
ers in Apiarian Supplies, Rock Valls, White- 

3ttd side Co., IW. Send for Price List. 


Hurrah for the Fair! 


Now is the time to work up your home market, 
and there is no better place than at your local fair. 
Don’t let the chance of advertising your business 
slip by. A fine exhibit and a judicious distribution 


"WHE BEAUWIEUL CHROMO CARDS 


Will set the business booming. A leaflet or cir: 


| cular will soon be thrown away or lost; but this 


card will be taken hoe and stuuied by a score of 


“ “ “ | persons, making your name a household word 
“Sennan Co., Texas, W. E. Clark, | P ‘le: se gy " 

“| a= | for miles around. 
B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, | 


Our ecard is especially gotten up 
for bee-keepers, brilliantly printea in eight colors, 
and is both-instructive and amusing. Send for free 
samples, and get ouf@f that old-fogy rut. 


“SI TALIAN + QUEENS.* 


Iam also trying to breed a superior strain of Ital- 


other bees. I can almost guarantee their purity. 
They will not disappoint you. 

Address J. EX. MARTIN, 
l5tfd Wash. Co. Hartford, N. Y. 


MASS.., ~ BEE-KEEPERS+ CONN. 
—SEND FOR MY NEW PRICE LIST.— 


| E.R, Newcous, Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.Y, 


——— 


GIVEN AWAY. 

We will send free by mail one of our latest > 

proved drone and queen traps to each yearly IST. 

scriber for the AMERICAN APICULTURIS?. 

Price $1.00 per annum. Sample copies free. Sen 
the $1.00 in common letter at our +0 TURIST 


Address AMERICAN APIC 
ittd . Wenham, Mass. 








